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Editorial 


SIMPLIFY! SIMPLIFY! SIMPLIFY! 


EVERY now and then a particularly robust member of the human 
race, marked with wisdom, insight, and the courage of his convic- 
tions, will raise himself above the level of the crowd and stagger 
his fellow creatures with that terse and stringent clarion call of 
advice. It is not a casual bit of advice; but an ultimatum. Get out of 
the whirling vortex of temporal pursuits or you will never see, far 
less reach, your eternal destiny. Strip yourself of all that excess 
baggage of encumbrances and attachments so that you can think 
enough to see what are your towering objectives and be free 
enough to reach far beyond the length of your arms. Resist the 
insidious onslaught of the id (the false self) that drives on irrevo- 
cably toward devastation. Withstand the growing mastery of the 
automaton which means, inevitably, depersonalization and dehu- 
manization. Simplify or perish. 

Four of these stalwart souls have very recently almost swept me 
off my feet with the compelling force of their peremptory stand 
on simplicity. One, a boy, I met on the street. The others I met, or 
renewed acquaintance with, in my reading. 


A Boy 


I was looking for Mercy Hospital in Watertown, N. Y. The boy 
I approached for directions pointed out the straightest and simplest 
way, and even offered to escort me. I could not accept his direc- 
tions or his offer entirely, even though they were so remarkably 
true and honest and would save me at least half an hour’s walk. 
Trouble is: they were so stanchly simple. His instructions indicated, 
unquestionably, the simplest and most direct route to the hospital; 
but they implied much more than that. His route involved certain 
things like: fences to climb, a number of back yards to trespass, a 
store to go through, and an alley short cut to save time by. 

His perspective was born of sheer simplicity. To his untrammeled 
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soul there were no obstacles. And his inquirer looked strong and 
young enough to cope with these tiny oddments of the children’s 
highway. He could not see the tangled skein of complexities that 
clung to me like flesh: I had a role to play; human respect to con- 
sider; public opinion to conform to; convention to gauge my actions; 
clothes to keep neat and clean. He could not know that his own 
clear vision of ends and means would gradually be dimmed by a 
culture whose whole apparatus of advertising, publicity, and polit- 
ical propaganda is geared toward undermining a stable, polarized, 
inner authority, capable of making real choice. 

It is hard for me to believe that this zest for life, this ebulliency, 
this ability to act decisively and spontaneously shall bit by bit 
be oozed out of him by the company he shall be forced to keep: 
aimless, mindless, hollow men caught in a gadget-ridden, chromium- 
trimmed wasteland. It is a man both rare and strong who can 
preserve his childhood simplicity. It may be a vain watch: this 
search for great men of brilliant simplicity. But we must find them — 
find them or lose ourselves in the quagmire of our unsimple lives. 


A Girl 

The find of the century is, of course, St. Therese of Lisieux. The 
captivating simplicity of her life and writings has captured the 
hearts of all reasonable men. Her “little way” is attractice not 
because it is easy but because it is simple. 

She knew the whole purpose of her life was to be united to God. 
She learned that it was love which united her to God. And so with 
inexorable logic and alacrity she plunged into the one way — her 
little way — that led unerringly to God: “My vocation is to love. 
... When I realized that I could do nothing of my own power, all 
my problems were solved. .. . My peace is to do Your Will.” 

A human life becomes more simple as love becomes more domi- 
nant. It is the activity of the passions that is the source of com- 
plexity in our lives. Our thoughts and judgments are colored by 
them when we yield habitually to their promptings. Our affections 
fix themselves now on one object, now on another. Our appreciation 
for things is determined by what passion is, for the moment, 
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To simplify our lives we must regulate our passions. The root 
of all our tendencies is love. Simplify love and you will have a simple 
life. The secret of simplicity then is to fix our affections on an object 
which is all satisfying and does not involve any kind of variation. 
A love of God that is intense and undivided will preclude a multi- 
plicity of desires and aspirations, and therefore insure an enriched 
and integrated development of the personality. 


A Man 

America’s most glorious sage of simplicity is, without a doubt, 
Henry David Thoreau. His life at Walden Pond, Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts, was “an experiment in simplicity.” His classic, Walden, 
is a disarmingly forthright, simple, and delightful account of that 
experiment. It is strong and needy medicine for “men leading lives 
of quiet desperation.” The best test of a man’s mettle is to be able 
to read Walden and not be ashamed of his own life. 

In our culture of gadgetry and the multiplicity of convenience, 
his cry, “Simplicity, simplicity, simplicity!” has the insistence of a 
fire alarm. Walden is his acknowledgment of the gift of life. It is 
the testament of a man in a high state of indignation because so 
few men respond to the uninterrupted poem of creation, the 
morning wind that forever blows. 

“This curious world which we inhabit is more wonderful than it 
is convenient; more beautiful than it is useful; it is more to be 
admired and enjoyed than used.” But only disencumbered, un- 
hampered men — like Thoreau who said this — can so enjoy life. Not 
so, our ten thousand engineers busy making the world more con- 
venient — or bust; and countless other pragmatists increasing its 
usefulness even though its beauty is lost somewhere along the way. 
“The cost of something is the amount of life it requires to be 
exchanged for it... . The portionless, who struggle with no unneces- 
sary inherited encumbrances, find it labor enough to subdue and 
cultivate a few cubic feet of flesh.” 

Legions of men never achieve the end of life because they get 
tangled up in the means. They become fanatics, who, in Santayana’s 
famous definition, are men who redouble their efforts after they 
have forgotten their aims. The contemporary world, whether in 
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its alarms and hysterics or in its mindless absorption in sheer acti- 
vity, seemed to provide for Santayana a study in fanaticism. In 
accord with the astute philosopher, the Concord solitary speaks 
wisely: “When a man has obtained those things which are necessary 
to life, there is another alternative than to obtain the superfluities; 
and that is to adventure on life now, his vacation from humbler 
toils having commenced. . . . I am convinced that to maintain one’s 
self on this earth is not a hardship but a pastime, if we will live 
simply and wisely; as the pursuits of the simpler nations are still 
the sports of the more artificial.” 

It is a great advantage to be responsive to simple things. They 
are always at hand and accessible. It would be slavish and debili- 
tating for one to get in the habit of requiring the unusual for his 
pleasure. Life becomes a thoroughly interesting adventure, if one 
can learn to live like Henry Thoreau, entranced by the constant, 
wonderful world of color, sound, smell, and sight that is available 
every single instant. 


A Woman 
- The latest bit of eloquent persuasion for a simple life has come 

from the facile pen of Anne Morrow Lindbergh. Hoping to come 
out of the dizzy whirl of life whole, balanced, and strong, she picks 
her way judiciously: “I want first of all to be at peace with myself. 
I want singleness of eye, a purity of intention, a central core to my 
life that will enable me to carry out these obligations and activities 
as well as I can. .. . I want to live in ‘grace.’ . . . I am seeking what 
Socrates asked for in the prayer from the Phaedrus when he asked: 
‘May the outward and inward man be at one.” And so “I mean 
to lead a simple life... . 

As a first step toward simplicity Mrs. Lindbergh gives the Gospel 
advice of shedding: excessive clothes, shelter, gadgets; the undue 
attachments to friends and relatives that prevent solitude. “We 
must re-learn to be alone. . . . Only when one is connected to 
one’s own core is one connected to others. . . . For me, the core, 
the inner spring, can best be refound through solitude.” 

And so we dedicate this issue of SprriruaL Lire to Simplicity 
and to its most brilliant star: St. Therese of Lisieux. 


FATHER WILLIAM OF THE INFANT Jesus, O.C.D. 


St. Therese’s Way of Spiritual Childhood is not a new way; it is simply an 
abstract of the teachings of St. John of the Cross —in a revised edition. 
In the following article, the late Father Gabriel, a well-known Carmelite 
writer, analyzes this conformity of doctrine. 


St. Therese’s “Little Way” and the 
Teachings of St. John 
of the Cross 


Father Gabriel of St. Mary Magdalen, O.C.D. 


LOVE is the dominant theme of St. Therese’s message to the world. 
To her followers, she holds up an ideal of daring confidence in 
God, a confidence which is, in itself, a fruit of love. She knows 
by experience that the heavenly Father responds to such childlike 
confidence by opening up new caverns of love in the soul. 

St. Therese and St. John of the Cross are one in reminding us 
that as Christians not only are we called to a life of love but that — 
our perfect fidelity to this vocation will dispose us for the further 
grace of transforming union — the final triumph of Love. In char- 
acteristic Teresian language, however, this grace is designated as 
“reaching the summit of the mountain of Love.” 

But in her “Little Way,” there is another activity of love which 
cannot be traced to St. John’s influence — except very remotely — 
and this has to do with “The Act of Oblation to God’s Merciful 
Love,” which has become synonymous with the Saint of Lisieux. 
Here Therese’s originality cannot be disputed, for it is now history 
that this new concept (of victims to God’s Love rather than to 
His Justice) and the desire to make this Offering, came to her as 
a divine inspiration during Mass on Trinity Sunday, June 9, 1895. 
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With these reservations, we now propose to demonstrate that 
there is a very definite concurrence of thought in the teachings 
of these two saints of Carmel. At a distance of three centuries 
in time, and poles apart from her Father and Founder in her mode 
of expression and manner of presentation, St. Therese’s Way of 
Spiritual Childhood is, we make bold to say, a continuation of the 
straight and narrow way of the Doctor of Carmel. 


St. Therese’s Contact With St. John’s Writings 


In St. Therese’s time, the works of St. John of the Cross had a 
wide circulation in France. In 1876, three years after her birth, 
two distinct French versions were published simultaneously: one 
by a Father Charles Mary, C.S., and another by the Carmelites of 
Paris. The latter translation, though rather free, became very 
popular and reached a fifth edition as early as 1922. 

It was this Carmelite edition which Therese used, even before 
she left home; we are told that she and her sister, Celine, during 
the summer evenings at Les Buissonets, often opened their heavenly 

conversations together by repeating with great fervor St. John 
of the Cross’s prayer: “Lord, to suffer and to be despised for Thee!” 
Later, at Carmel, she drew tremendous spiritual profit from St. 
John’s works as we learn from her autobiography: “I have received 
much spiritual light from the works of St. John of the Cross, and 
at the ages of seventeen and eighteen, they were my only food.” 

This is, in itself, an enlightening clue to Therese’s moral develop- 
ment. Its full impact is felt, however, only when we assess the 
importance of those particular years in her spiritual ascent. When, 
in April, 1888, the young girl entered Carmel, she was just fifteen 
years and three months old. She received the Carmelite habit in 
the following January shortly after her sixteenth birthday, and 
her religious profession took place twenty months later, as she was 
nearing the end of her seventeenth year. 

It was, then, in the year preceding Therese’s profession that St. 
John’s doctrine took such strong hold on her. As we know, the 
time before profession is, for the true religious, a period of intense 
study of the vows and an opportunity to pray more fervently for 
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the grace to live up to the new obligations. It is well to remember 
that in the saint’s life, this period (the year following her Clothing ) 
proved to be the most sorrowful year of her life because of her 
beloved father’s mental illness which came to a crisis a month 
after her reception of the habit. 

In her letters to Celine during the harrowing years of this 
poignant trial, or when conversing with her in the Carmelite 
parlor, Therese often invoked the memory of their evening prayer 
at Les Buissonets with its ever-recurring theme: “Lord to suffer 
and to be despised for Thee!” It was indeed a consolation now for 
the two sisters to realize that, like St. John of the Cross in his 
furnace of tribulation in the Toledo prison, they could repeat this 
petition in their Gethsemani with the same ardent love and desire 
of those former happy days. 

In spite of this crushing blow, or better still, because of the 
bitter humiliation it brought to her father and his loved ones, 
Therese’s practice of virtue in her novitiate year bore the stamp 
of true heroism. Yet, at its close, she received as reward not the 
joyful news — so dear to a young novice’s heart — that she could 
pronounce her vows, but rather, that her profession had to be 
postponed for eight months in deference to the wishes of the 
ecclesiastical superior. 

In her autobiography, she gives us some idea of her disappoint- 
ment, but it is her sister, Mother Agnes, who was present when 
the Prioress gave Therese the unhappy news, who fills in the details. 
“T can still see the poor child as she left the room that day,” Mother 
Agnes writes, “her face was livid, and she seemed to be drowned 
in tears. It was not long, however, before she gained control of 
herself, and even began to rejoice in the knowledge that she had 
been given time for a more fervent preparation for her profession.” 

What a providential thing it was for Therese that she was as- 
similating the “food of the strong” in the writings of St. John of the 
Cross at this crucial period of her life! 

Furthermore, it was in the following year —her eighteenth year, 
when St. John was still her chief support — that a retreat master 
swept aside all her doubts and hesitations about the little way of 
confidence and love, a way that had been attracting her for a long 
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time. The community retreat that year (1891) which began on 
October 8 was preached by Pére Alexis Prou, a Franciscan Recol- 
let, whose reputation — “a priest for great sinners rather than for 
cloistered nuns” — had preceded him to Carmel. 

At this particular time, St. Therese’s spirit of confidence was 
struggling for life, and it is easy to understand why she entered 
this retreat in a state of doubt and trepidation. The sequel is 
best described in her own words: 

na . . I was able to unburden myself in a most marvelous way, 
so that the Father understood me completely, and even divined the 
state of my soul. He launched me full sail on the ocean of con- 
fidence and love . . . He also told me that my faults did not grieve 
Almighty God, adding: “At this moment I hold His place, and I 
assure you on His behalf that he is well pleased with your soul.’” 

A new dimension is added to this account when we realize that 
up until that time there seemed to be some uncanny power trying 
to block off all roads in the saint’s life which might lead her to 
perfect trust in God. Knowing Therese of Lisieux for what she 
stands for today — absolute confidence in God’s love and mercy — 
it is easy for us to forget that she had to earn this grace the hard 
way. Surprising as it may seem, it had been relatively easy to dis- 
turb her conscience until the grace of that retreat in 1891. After 
Father Pichon, S.J., had given her the solemn assurance, in May, 
1888, that she had never committed a mortal sin (she had been in 
confusion of mind on this matter ever since her strange illness in 
childhood with its mysterious manifestations, and then in regard 
to her conviction that our Lady had smiled on her), she found 
new cause for worry in many of the conferences and retreats at 
Carmel. We learn from Mother Agnes that Therese suffered in- 
tensely when, in the course of these sermons, she heard that it was 
easy to fall into mortal sin, even by a simple thought. This used to 
disturb her to such a degree that at such times she could neither 
eat nor sleep. The fear of offending God, we are told, was poisoning 
her life. 

_ Are we stretching the point when we say the teachings and 
doctrine of St. John of the Cross had prepared Therese’s soul to 
receive this liberating grace in 1891, a grace which was to have its 
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repercussions on the history of the Church until the end of time? 


The Poems of St. John of the Cross 


Not only does St. Therese’s life and spiritual development betray 
a strong influence on the part of St. John of the Cross, but in 
her writings and in her correspondence, she stands out as one 
of his best disciples. This is abundantly clear, particularly in her- 
letters to her sister, Celine. As we know, Celine had a religious 
vocation but had remained in the world to care for her aged 
father who had become utterly helpless. More than three years 
must pass before she can join her sisters in Carmel, and Therese 
does her best to teach her the lessons of love in the meantime. 
For this reason, she dips her pen very frequently into the streams 
of love hidden in the doctrine of St. John of the Cross. It is difficult 
to choose from her many beautiful quotations in these letters to 
her sister, so we shall confine ourselves to one or two excerpts. 

Away on vacation, Celine receives a long letter from Therese 
which begins with a spiritual reminder: “. . . Celine, the wide 
spaces, the magic horizons which open before you should say 
profound things to your soul. I do not see any of those things 
but I say with St. John of the Cross: 


In my Beloved I have the mountains, 


The lonely wooded .. . 


And that Beloved instructs my soul, speaks to it in silence, in 
darkness .. .”2 

Again, pointing to their mutual ideal of purity and love, the 
saint quotes this beautiful stanza: 


My face bending over my Beloved 

There I remained, all forgetful of myself; 
Everything vanished and I abandoned myself 
Leaving all my solicitude 

Lost in the midst of lilies.? 


A year before Celine entered Carmel, Therese gives her a pen- 
picture of the “Little Way” in practice, and closes with an expres- 


1 Letters to Celine, 12. 
2 Ibid., 10. 
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sion which was becoming by degrees a leit-motif of her life; “At 
this moment, your Therese does not find herself on the heights, but 
Jesus is teaching her ‘to draw profit from all, from the good and 
from the evil she finds in herself.’ ”* 

It is the property of Love, she often reminded her disciples of 
the Little Way, the novices at Carmel, to transmute the good and 
the evil which It finds in us into the currency of eternal life. 
Whenever anyone of her young nuns needed reassurance, this 
quotation from St. John’s poem: “A Glose on the Divine,” sprang 
spontaneously to Therese’s lips. Even when she began to ponder 
on the assurance of the retreat master that her faults were not 
offending God, she agreed wholeheartedly, and sealed her con- 
viction with the quotation from St. John that Divine Love “knows 
how to draw profit from all, from the good and from the evils 
which It finds in me.”* 

It was obvious to all who knew St. Therese that, having meditated 
long and lovingly on St. John’s poems, she came to know fragments 
of them by heart. Then, by degrees, the verses which she had 
_-memorized began to shape up in her thoughts as points of refer- 
ence for the crystallization of her personal ideas and concepts. 
While still moving in the orbit of St. John’s doctrinal atmosphere, | 
they took on a somewhat subjective hue. The saint himself sub- 
scribes to this arbitrary utilization of his verses which sing of the life 
of love when in his Prologue to the Spiritual Canticle he observes 
that it would be better to leave these verses without commentary 
so that each one might profit by them in his own way and accord- 
ing to the capacity of his mind.’ Obviously, St. John of the Cross 
here refers to persons who have a good doctrinal foundation like 
St. Therese and his first spiritual daughters of the Carmelite Reform. 
Like the Saint of Lisieux, these Spanish Carmelites often had re- 
course to their own interpretations of his verses,° and we can credit 
Therese with a love for tradition when we find her doing just 
this in her writings, in her correspondence, and in her instructions to 


~ her novices. 


3 Letter to Celine, July 6, 1893. 

4“A Glose on the Divine” — poem of St. John of the Cross. 

5 Spiritual Canticle, Prologue. 

6 Cf. Historia del Carmen, Tomo VI, by P. Silverio de Santa Teresa. 
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St. John’s Commentaries 


St. Therese was equally familiar with the other writings of the 
saint. Especially in her last months on earth her quotations from 
his Commentaries on the Spiritual Canticle and the Living Flame 
gave evidence of a thorough understanding of his spirit. One month 
before her death she confided to Mother Agnes: 

“It is unbelievable how all my hopes have been realized! When 
in the past I was reading St. John of the Cross, I used to entreat 
our Lord to work in me that which he describes, that is, to sanctify 
me in a few years as much as if I had reached old age, and finally 
to consume me rapidly with love . . . and I have been heard!”’ 

St. Therese recognizes in herself, then, the state described by the 
saint. It is not astonishing that she thinks she can repeat with him 
the cry of the soul desirous of heavenly love: “Break the web 
of this sweet encounter!” (Living Flame, st. 1, last line). “Oh yes!” 
she repeats two days later. “I long for heaven. Break, O my God, 
the web.” 

A month before, she had explained more clearly her thought 
which harmonizes fully with St. John. “I have always understood 
this expression,” she says, “of the death of love of which I fain would 
die. Love will not consume the web of my life, but will break it 
at a single stroke.”® 

In fact St. John explains in the same book that “this soul does 
not want to wait for its life to come naturally to an end . . . because 
the force of love, and the preparation which it sees that it now has 
make it desire and entreat that its life may be broken by some en- 
counter and supernatural assault of love” (Flame, st. 1, no. 28, Ist 
redaction, Peers ed.). The saint concludes that the intense exercise 
of love that prepares the soul for such an encounter is very 
important. 

Be ee in her turn adds: “With what desire and consola- 

peated to myself from the beginning of my reli- 
gious life those other words of St. John of the Cross: ‘It is of the 
greatest importance that the soul exercise itself much in acts of 


* Novissima Verba, August 81. 
8 Op. cit. 
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love, so that being consumed quickly she may not tarry long here 
below, but may come promptly to see God face to face.’ ”® 

It is evident that St. Therese, too, desires to die of love, and that 
she refers precisely to the death of love of which St. John speaks: 
in fact, she returns so often to bring out the concept in order that her 
expressions may not be misunderstood. She remembered that the 
saint had written: “These souls die amid assaults and sweet en- 
counters of love,”?° and she said in this regard to Mother Agnes: 
“It will be necessary to explain that only in the depths of my soul is 
there’ joy and transports. . . . Souls would not be so encouraged if 
it were believed that I had not suffered much.”™" Some days before 
she had even said, “Our Lord died on the Cross in anguish, and 
still this is the most beautiful death of love that has ever been seen. 
To die of love is not to die in transports.”"* She means, of course, in 
transports of sensible joy. 

And truly the little saint did not die in sensible transports, but 
in sufferings and anguish, like Jesus on the Cross. Her last words 
were: “Oh, I would not suffer less!” And, looking at her crucifix, “Oh, 
how I love Him! My God, 1... love... You!” and still, at the last 
instant, there shone from her eyes such ineffable happiness, lasting 
for the space of a Credo, that even her Sisters, struck at such a 
sight, thought it appropriate in concluding the account of her death 
to cite that passage of St. John of the Cross which describes the 
death of love: “These souls die amid the delightful encounters and 
impulses of love, like the swan, which sings most sweely when it 
is about to die. For this reason David said ‘Precious in the sight of 
the Lord is the death of the righteous’; for at such a time the rivers 
of love are about to enter the sea and they are so broad and motion- 
less that they seem to be seas already.”” 

The true masters of the spiritual life are those who have gone 
through all its stages and know its development not only by 
acquired science, but also by experience. Arrived at the goal, they 
see in the way they have traveled the laws which govern the prog- 

9 [bid. 

10 Flame, st. 1, no. 24. 

11 Op. cit. 


12 Ibid. 
13 Flame, st. 1, no. 24, 1st redaction. 
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ress of the soul in all their completeness, and they become capable 
of expounding them in a personal manner in which one feels the 
vibrations of a soul which has learned from life. Then their mission 
begins in a more formal sense: God has made them capable of 
teaching others; and so they may become creators of a new spiritual 
current. We see just this in our little saint. After the year 1895, the 
mission of St. Therese outlined itself in her mind and is to be 
found in its synthetic expression in The Influence of St. John in 
Chapter XI which is addressed to her sister Marie. 


A. The Goal of the Way 


The eighth chapter of the Autobiography, which was finished 
toward the end of the year 1895, gives us the measure of the 
perfection of her soul arrived at at the fullness of love. On June 9 
of this year the saint had offered herself to merciful Love. “A 
few days before,” she relates, “I was starting the Way of the 
Cross in choir when suddenly I felt as if wounded by a fiery dart, 
so sharp that I thought I was dying. There is no possible com- 
parison to explain the intensity of this flame adequately. It seemed 
to me that an invisible force was plunging my whole being into fire. 
... And what fire! what sweetness! . . .”** 

Here we have a very lofty mystical grace, that of the “wound 
of love,” that God reserves generally for the souls which he raises 
to the state of intimate union with Himself, that union which St. 
John of the Cross calls “transforming union.” Thus, in order to mani- 
fest to her Mother Prioress the state of her soul at this period, the 
saint finds that the best way is to quote the mystical Doctor. “I can 
repeat these words of the Canticle of St. John of the Cross: 


In the inner cellar 
Of my Beloved have I drunk and when I went forth 
Over all this meadow 
Then knew I nought 
And lost the flock which I followed a foretime 
Now I guard no flock 
Nor have I now other office 
For now my exercise is in loving alone.’ 
14 Autobiography, Ch. 12. 
15 Ibid., Ch. 8; Spiritual Canticle, sts. 26 and 28, 2nd redaction. 
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In these two stanzas the mystical Doctor describes the life of the 
transformed soul in its double phase — that is, in the moments of 
the highest transport, in which it becomes absorbed in God, and 
in the ordinary times when life is all love, and all the faculties of 
the soul, placed under the divine motion, operate continually and 
solely for the glory of God. 

The highest moments are those in which the soul says: “I drank 
of my Beloved.” And the little saint could speak thus after having 
felt the wound of love. Though she returned immediately after 
to her usual state of aridity, there is no doubt that her heart re- 
mained potentially orientated toward God. She writes accordingly: 
“I do not know how to ask anything with ardor any more except 
the perfect accomplishment of the will of God in my soul.” 

According to the holy Doctor the soul in transforming union 
employs all its forces in the divine service, living divinely, just 
because it does everything under the impulse of the divine mo- 
tion. This, too, the saint knows by experience: “I know by ex- 
perience, she writes in the same chapter, “that the kingdom of 
God is within us! Jesus has not need of books or teachers to instruct 
souls. . . . I know that He is in me, that He guides me and inspires 
me at every instant, and just at the moment that I need them, I 
discover new lights heretofore unknown to me.””’ 

We must conclude that St. Therese knew by experience the lofty 
state called by the Doctor-Saint “transforming union,” and that she 
must have recognized herself in the magnificent descriptions of the 
life of love with which St. John of the Cross has commented on the 
lines quoted by her. “Everything, in short, moves by love and in love; 
in acting I do everything for love, in suffering I endure all with 
delight of love.”** This is the mystical Doctor speaking; the little 
saint has learned her language of love from him. 

The language, yes, and the ideas too. If the saint had not known 
St. John of the Cross, we might ask ourselves if, when she is speak- 
ing of the perfection of love, to propose it to “little souls,” she may 
not have meant it in a diminutive sense, so as to place it within their 


16 [bid., Ch. 8. 
17 Ibid. . 
18 Canticle, st. 28, no. 7. 
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reach. But if the mistress of “the little way,” destined as she was to 
be also the model of souls that follow it, was elevated to the fullness 
of love taught by the mystical Doctor, and recognized her own 
state in the descriptions of the Canticle and of the Flame, there is 
no doubt that the way opened by St. Therese leads to the “summit” 
of the “mount of perfection” depicted in the well-known drawing 
which she had contemplated in the frontispiece of the basic work 
of St. John, the Ascent of Mount Carmel. 


The Divine Invitation 


From him she might have learned that God is most eager to 
communicate Himself to souls. In his Flame the saint asks: “Why 
are there so few who reach such a high state?” And he replies: 
“It is not because God wills that these elevated spirits be few; 
on the contrary, He would wish that all be so, but it is because He 
finds few subjects in which He may realize a work so lofty and 
profound.”*® Souls do not lend themselves to the operation of divine 
love; they withdraw when God begins to prepare them for an in- 
timate union with Himself by detaching them from creatures by 
means of some trial. And then, frightful consequence, God does 
not continue His work of purification, and the soul goes not 
forward but falls into mediocrity. If, instead, the soul were gen- 
erous, that much more generous would God be with her. “When 
the soul seeks God,” writes the saint in the same work, “much more 
does her Beloved seek her.”*? Oh no! God is not parsimonious with 
His gifts, but we are niggardly in giving ourselves to God. God in- 
vites us to the “perpetual banquet,”** “to the inner cellar of the 
Beloved.” 

God is then the good Father who would communicate His love 
to human hearts, but too often they are indifferent. See how this 
thought of the mystical Doctor is echoed by the little saint: “O my 
divine Master— Your merciful love, has it not also need (of 
victims)? . . . It is everywhere unknown, and rejected; those hearts 


19 Flame, st. 2, no. 28. 

20 Ibid., st. 8, no. 26. 

21 Ascent. 

22 Canticle, sts. 26 and 28. 
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to whom You would make generous gift of it, turn to creatures, seek 
their happiness in the miserable affection of a brief moment, instead 
of throwing themselves into Your arms and receiving the delicious 
flame of Your infinite love. O my God! Shall this love then, being 
despised, remain enclosed in Your Heart? It seems to me that You 
would consume them rapidly and You would be happy not to 
restrain at all the flame of infinite tenderness stored within You!””* 

The writings of the mystical Doctor that had nourished the saint 
so much, led her to offer herself as a victim to merciful Love with 
an act protesting her determination not to place any obstacle to 
the divine plan of love for her soul. 

These thoughts came to maturity in the exquisite chapter written 
for her sister Marie. It seems that St. Therese had acquired a still 
more vivid realization of God’s desire to communicate Himself to 
our souls: “Today my Jesus is thirsting more than ever: He meets 
only the ungrateful and indifferent among the world’s disciples, 
and among His own alas! very few hearts who abandon themselves 
without reserve to the tenderness of His infinite Love.””* 

_ And in her enraptured heart Therese feels an increase of the need 
of loving and calling others to love. Listen to the fiery words spring- 
ing from her soul: the evident manifestations of the merciful divine 
love rush to her mind: “O Word, O my Savior! You are that Eagle 
whom I love, who attracts me; it is You who, darting towards the 
land of exile, have wished to suffer and die to capture all souls . . . 
it is You who rising towards inaccessible light, remain in this our 
vale of tears hidden under the appearance of a spotless Host, to 
nourish us with Your own substance. Jesus, let me tell You that Your 
love urges me even to folly. .. . And how do You expect my heart 
in fact of this folly not to cast itself towards You . . . my folly con- 
sists in hoping that Your love may want to accept me as a victim.”” 

Yes, Therese will offer her whole self so as to reach completely 
and in the shortest time the glowing center of love, and we have 
seen that in reality her offering, made so completely and with a 
heart already so pure, was followed shortly by the attainment of 


23 Autobiography, Ch. 8. 
24 Ibid., Ch, 11. 
25 Ibid. 
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all she desired to obtain. In fact, the wound of love introduced her 
into the state of transforming union. 

True it is that not all advance so rapidly, because not all are so 
generous, nor so pure, but the way is open to all. Let us see now 
her mission springing forth from Therese’s heart: “Why is it not 
given to me, O Jesus, to tell all souls of Your ineffable condescen- 
sion? I know that, if the impossible should happen and You should 
find one weaker than myself, You would be pleased to load her with 
even greater graces did she only abandon herself with all confidence 
to Your infinite mercy. Cast down Your divine glance, I implore, 
upon a great number of little souls, and choose here below a legion 
of little victims, worthy of Your love.””° 

So ends the manuscript to Sr. Marie of the Sacred Heart: but on 
her deathbed on July 17, her doctrine received its complement. “I 
feel that my mission is beginning, my mission to make God loved as 
I love Him . . . to point out to souls my little way . . . that of spiritual 
infancy, that of confidence and of total abandonment. I wish to teach 
there is only one thing to do here below: to throw the flowers of 
little sacrifices to Jesus and to capture Him with caresses! That is 
how I have captured Him!”** 


B. The Way 


Now we stand face to face with the most original part of St. 
Therese’s doctrine. We have seen that she wants to lead us to the 
same goal pointed out by the mystical Doctor: the summit of the 
mount of Love, transforming union with God. She begs us not to 
resist the deluge of divine tenderness in our lives. 

The mystical Doctor has shown in his works the only way which 
can lead to the transforming union; it is the path of the “nothing,” 
that is, of total abnegation. And he proves with a decisive argument 
that there is no other way: in order that God may take total pos- 
session of our hearts and thus become our unique principle of life, 
it is perforce necessary that these hearts be empty.?* This is the 
inexorable necessity of abnegation pushed to the very limit. Yes, 
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it must be so total that man by his own initiative alone could never 
reach the goal. If God sees that the soul is generous. He will do that 
which she herself cannot do. He will supply, by the passive puri- 
fication and preparation, that which the active purification can- 
not reach. 

That is why St. John . . . who calls the way which leads to divine 
union “night” just because the soul of necessity encounters obscurity 
and difficulty in this total renunciation of all that nature seeks . . . 
always distinguishes the active night from the passive. The active 
night consists in the abnegation practiced by the soul under her own 
initiative, in the first place to subjugate her sensibilities, which too 
often lead her toward earthly satisfactions and delights, then to 
reorientate the egoistic tendencies of her soul by a profound exercise 
of the theological virtues. Their task is to unite her mind and will 
to God, her supernatural end, to whom she must adhere intimately 
in heaven in the beatific vision and on earth in the transforming 
union. And God comes to aid the soul in her journey toward Him, 
not with consolations, as is too often believed, but by perfecting the 
work of purification and detachment. 

Detachment always costs. God detaches us from seeking the 
things of this world by sending us certain trials that teach us to 
know their emptiness in practice; He detaches us from seeking 
that self which accompanies us even in our relations with Him, 
sending us aridity and desolation in the spiritual life. All these 
sufferings, however, come from his loving hand, in order to dispose 
us more efficaciously for union with Himself. Therefore, foolish 
indeed is the soul that resists and flees; she practically refuses the 
gift that God is preparing for her. 

St. John has expounded this doctrine in the Ascent of Mount 
Carmel and the Dark Night with a force and logic that at times 
hide from superficial readers the purpose of such great demands 
. .. a purpose which is total love. In order to understand the saint 
fully one must never lose sight of the fact that all these renuncia- 
tions tend to nothing else than to unite the soul intimately with 
God. In a word, St. John of the Cross is much more the Doctor of 
love than the Doctor of nothing. If he can be called the Doctor of 
the nothing it is only inasmuch as the nothing leads to the all. The 
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all of union is the end, the nothing of abnegation is the means. 
Nevertheless, it always remains true that certain souls, losing sight 
of so attractive an end, while remaining conscious of the great de- 
mands, withdraw from the saint and his way, thinking it impossible 
to attain the transformation of love. Could it ever be presented to 
souls without their becoming frightened and stopping? 

St. Therese of the Child Jesus who wished to lead souls to the 
top of the mountain of love, and who knows the doctrine of total 
abnegation taught by the mystical Doctor as the only way to reach 
it, would never have thought of finding another; she simply tried 
to render it accessible to little souls without frightening them with 
an absolute nakedness. 

It is clear that the saint did not intend to diminish the demands 
of St. John of the Cross; she, no less than he, is a soul vibrating with 
the spirit of totality and this totality she finds in giving. The mys- 
tical Doctor says: “To love is to strip oneself for God of all that is 
not God!”?® Therese sings: “To love is to give all and even oneself.” 
Is there any difference between these two definitions? In substance, 
no; in shadings, yes. The word “stripping” has a more negative 
aspect than “giving,” which indicates, instead, a positive act. 

No; let us not believe that Therese exacts less than John — it 
would not be possible nor permissible; but she will present her re- 
quests in a different manner, she will speak of “throwing flowers” 
and the naked cross of detachment will be hidden under the rose 
petals of a gentle love all intent on giving. In short, Therese chooses 
the “little way,” but even so she does not separate herself from St. 
John of the Cross. Let us listen to her explicit affirmation. 

“The only means to make rapid progress in the way of love is to — 
remain always little thus I can sing now with our holy father, St. 
John of the Cross: 


« 


... as I sank and sank so low, 
Higher and higher did I go, 
And in the end I reached my prey.’ ”* 


In fine, the little way of Therese, as much as that of John, is a 
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way of deepest humility: “When she (the soul) comes to be reduced 
to nothing, which will be the greatest extreme of humility, spiritual 
union will be wrought between the soul and God, which in this life 
is the greatest and the highest state attainable.”** Thus the mystical 
Doctor; to whom little Therese responds: “To enjoy the treasures 
of merciful Love, it is necessary to humble oneself, to recognize 
one’s own nothingness, and that is just what many souls do not 
want to do.”** 

In Therese, however, this humility takes on a most attractive 
form: “To be little,” she explains, “consists in recognizing our 
nothingness, in expecting everything from God, just as a child ex- 
pects everything from its father. It consists in not attributing the 
virtues that we practice to ourselves but in recognizing that God 
has placed this treasure in the hands of His child to be used. What 
he has is not his own but is the treasure of the good God. Finally, 
it consists in not getting discouraged at our failings, because chil- 
dren often fall but are too small to hurt themselves seriously.” 

Here we have true humility in accepting our own total poverty. 
_ But also in being satisfied with little works, not having the strength 
for great ones: “I have remained little,” Therese concludes, “and I 
have no other occupation than to pluck flowers of love and sacrifice 
and offer them to our Lord to please Him.”* Therese will prove 
her love for God by “throwing flowers”; but this is nothing more 
than the positive expression of total detachment. Thus: “to throw 
flowers,” she herself explains, “means not to let the smallest sacrifice 
escape, not even a look, a word, but to make good the tiniest occa- 
sions and accomplish all for love.”** Without forcing oneself but 
with all the generosity of love, with joy at being able to give: “And 
then I shall sing, always sing, even if I have to pluck my roses in 
the midst of thorns; and my singing shall be so much more 
melodious the longer and sharper the thorns.”** 

Thus a generous and active detachment is not wanting in Therese 
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who will not draw back from the passive purification; but abandon- 
ment preserves her from such a dereliction. We recall, apropos, 
that even Therese knew long aridities and spiritual desolation; she 
explicitly mentions the fact in her letters to Mother Agnes. Nor 
are painful trials lacking in her life. To recall only those of her 
father’s long and humiliating sickness, which made her filial heart 
bleed. Therese has taught explicitly that total abandonment is the 
necessary condition for the intimate tryst with merciful Love. “Only 
abandoriment really puts the soul into the arms of Jesus, thus per- 
mitting His love to exercise itself in it with all its omnipotence.” 
For this very reason, in challenging a soul weaker than hers, she 
assures it that “Jesus will load it with graces even greater than these 
granted to myself provided it abandon itself in all confidence to 


His infinite mercy.”*° 
® = * 


St. Therese’s Originality 


In the “little way” we find the two fundamental demands of the 
mystical Doctor in their fullness: total generosity in active detach- 
ment, utter docility to the divine will in passive detachment. Both 
the one and the other, nevertheless, are given as proper to spiritual 
childhood, that is, as the characteristic ways of the soul which, 
having become little voluntarily, lives entirely abandoned to the 
divine will. It has no other will but the will of God. It does every- 
thing God wills and wills everything God does. Its limpid and pure 
glance, penetrating to the depths of divine mercy, shows it that God 
will be a real Father to that soul which has shown itself a real child. 
How could God Himself fail to do all that the soul is incapable of 
doing to reach the desired goal — if the soul follows the teachings of 
Jesus in the Holy Gospel completely and recognizes itself as en- 
tirely dependent on its heavenly Father and on Jesus? And this is 
conveyed by the beautiful vision veiled in the figure of the divine 
elevator! Too little to climb the steep ladder of perfection, Therese 
looked for an elevator, and she found it: “The elevator that shall 
lift me to heaven is Your arms, O Jesus . . . but for this I do not 
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need to grow, but rather to remain little and that more and more.”*” 

It cannot be denied that her little way brings a precious com- 
plement to the doctrine of St. John of the Cross. 

Facing the renunciation necessary to reach intimate union with 
God, many souls are frightened, thinking: “There will be too much 
to suffer!” They fear they will not have the courage. They are too 
small to climb the rough ladder of perfection. Nevertheless there is 
a solution: to have themselves carried. This, too, God will do; but 
on one condition: become little, remain little. 

St. John of the Cross teaches that to reach union one must give 
oneself and let oneself be taken; Therese adds that one must also 
“get oneself taken up in another's arms” making oneself little for 
this, little by the deepest humility, humility joined with the fullest 
confidence in the most merciful divine Love which so desires to 
unite Itself with us that it wills to do what we cannot. The child 
that wants to be carried by its mother approaches her endearingly. 
Thus the soul that wants to be carried in the divine arms must be 
tender with our Lord, trying to please Him with its continual offer- 
ings and abandoning itself fully to Him by the oblation to merciful 
Love. This is the way to render oneself dear to God and enjoy His 
omnipotent help. 

One can do great things as great people do them; and one can 
do them as little ones, that is, by substituting for ourselves Him 
who can do all things. God will not fail to do all for us if we know 
how to “capture Him” with our love and our confidence. Yes, we re- 
peat with St. Therese: “If all souls which are as weak and imper- 
fect as mine felt what I feel, nobody would despair of reaching the 
summit of the mount of love.”** 

= = e 


Conclusion 


The doctrine of Therese receives greater intelligibility and sol- 
idity from St. John. Greater intelligibility because the system of 
the mystical Doctor with its perfect logic and ingenious penetration 
into the divine ways casts a marvelous light on the whole spiritual 
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life and above all on its most obscure points. The “little doctrine” 
of the Saint of Lisieux, substantially identical with that of St. John, 
participates in its clarity, especially when studied, as we have 
studied it, in relation to the synthesis of the holy Doctor. This is 
proved also by experience and we have, in this regard, a beautiful 
testimony of one of the first and most fervent disciples of Therese, 
Mother Isabel of the Sacred Heart, deceased in 1914 at the Carmel 
of Lisieux, who writes: “St. John of the Cross, more than anyone 
else, has helped me to understand the doctrine of detachment which 
is also that of our ‘little Therese.’ In everything St. John has helped 
me to understand our saint.”* 

Therese has helped many souls embrace the way of total sur- — 
render which perhaps they had feared too much. She has known 
how to hide the austerity of absolute surrender under the more at- 
tractive practice of total givings, generous because loving. She has 
not asked less, but has asked more gently, so that souls are not 
frightened any longer. Even the weakest souls do not fear any more. 
Evidently suffering is not lacking in her “little way.” That would be 
an absurdity. But it is a fact that in the “little way” it is not in the 
foreground. The soul is not invited to face it as a fearless hero. The 
“little soul,” just because it is little, does nothing by itself. It has 
itself carried by the good God. It will suffer also as a little one. And 
little ones suffer without preoccupation, in the present moment, not 
as those who are too big, who put all the sufferings of the future 
before them en masse and then get discouraged at the thought of 
circumstances which perhaps may never materialize! Little souls 
suffer from moment to moment because they do not preoccupy 
themselves with the future. The Lord will provide for the future! 
Thus speak those who confide fully in Him. If God helps today, He 
will help tomorrow too, and will never send us more than we can 
stand, because “together with the trials He sends the assistance.” 
That is why “little souls” brave pain too. They bear it without 
thinking about it too much; they think rather of love, and this is 
what sustains them even in their trials. Precious indeed is the con- 


tribution of Therese in bringing the doctrine of St. John to the 
greater number of souls. 


*2 Cf. the circular letter published by the Carmel of Lisieux on Mother Isabel, p. 34. 


With this final article Father Peter-Thomas, assistant editor of SPIRITUAL 
Lire, has reached the heart of prayer. His articles which have appeared 
in every issue thus far shall form part of a book to be published by 
Fides in the fall. 


Conversation— The Heart 


of Meditation 
Father Peter-Thomas of the Sorrowful Mother, O.C.D. 


AT LONG last the focal point of meditation — the conversation — 
has been reached. If the preceding stages of meditation have been 
delineated at some length, it was not to imply that an extended 
period of time need necessarily be consumed upon them; these 
steps may, in some cases, be completed with dispatch. 

_ We presume that the person meditating has now examined the 
scene of Christ’s life — and initiated himself into it—so as to have 
at his disposal some subject matter for his conversation. His 
reflections during the preceding step should have supplied him with 
a topic for the colloquy and some incentive to engage in it. At 
this, point the one meditating begins to talk slowly, sincerely, and 
directly to Christ about the significance and nature of the event (or 
mystery) upon which he has reflected. In the preceding step, the 
scene was examined objectively in a consideration of Christ in the 
third person — He did this, He suffered that; here Christ is ap- 
proached in the second person — You did this, You suffered that. The 
soul talks to Christ easily and without strain, much as we would 
address one of our close friends. The choice of words and man- 
ner in expression are no importance; in fact, a studied attempt 
to phrase well-turned expressions might defeat the very pur- 
pose of meditation by placing an obstacle between Christ and 
the soul. We are to speak frankly and without affectation to Christ. 
Our Lord, amazingly enough, is exceedingly fond of each one 
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of us, and wishes to meet us face to face; the struggle to offer 
studied thoughts and words to Christ hinders this intimate contact. 
The published prayers of saints and spiritual writers have a definite 
value in the spiritual life — they demonstrate a method and outline 
for conversation with our Lord. But Christ would be sorely dis- 
appointed were we to hide behind the words of these prayers. 
Our blessed Lord wishes us to talk to Him in our own words and 
with our own expressions, as awkward and as ungrammatical as 
they may be. When the moment for our conversation with Christ 
arrives, He is not the least interested in the prayers and sentiments 
of some long dead saint or ascetic; He wants to hear our words 
and our sentiments. Nothing more is required; nothing less would 
be satisfactory. 

St. Teresa makes her point deftly: if we can talk to our ac- 
quaintances, why can we not also talk to Christ? No one requires 
training in the art of conversation; it is a natural habit acquired 
early in life. Well enough then! Let us apply our natural facility 
for conversation to this colloquy with Christ. Our Lord has ex- 
pressed our relationship to Him in quite human terms —“T call 
you now not servants, but friends”; He expects us to fulfill our 
part of the relationship in the most common act of friendship, 
intimate conversation. 

Our conversation with Christ need not be expressed vocally; in- 
deed, this is to be discouraged. We may, if we so desire, form 
interior, nonexpressed words as part of our conversation — in fact, 
it is highly advisable that beginners at meditation do just this. As 
one develops a greater facility for meditation, he will find himself 
capable of expression in nonverbal sentiments of the heart and 
will: love, gratitude, sorrow, etc. Or again, this conversation with 
our Lord may take the form of a simple enjoyment of Christ’s 
presence with a few concomitant emotions of affection and esteem. 
The individual's psychological make-up and his stage of develop- 
ment at prayer will determine the choice of procedures employed. 

Our conversation with Christ during the period of meditation 
is to be a continued, protracted discussion. It need not be a con- 
tinuous or contiguous one: interruptions are to be expected, some 
of which are helpful to meditative prayer and others harmful. 

1Jn. 17:15. 


CONVERSATION LE 


Were we forced to sustain a constant chatter directed to Christ, 
meditation would soon become nerve-racking and wearying. We are 
free to divide our meditation time into periods of conversation and 
periods of simple, silent attention to Christ. In these latter periods, 
the soul contacts Christ with recourse to words. When, in this silent 
contact with our Lord, attention begins to lag, the verbal (nonex- 
pressed words, that is) conversation may be resumed. 

The undesirable form of interrupted conversation is known as 

distraction. Distractions in the form of imaginative wanderings, 
daydreams, and mental inattentiveness, are to be expected during 
meditation. The human mind is a complex mechanism capable of 
roaming over and probing a vast variety of subjects; and because 
of this inherent ability and propensity, it requires some effort to 
direct the attention of the mind to a single subject for any length 
of time. It will, accordingly, be necessary for one to exercise 
constant vigilance in returning one’s attention to the subject of 
prayer when distractions assert themselves. However, distractions, 
their nature and remedies, will be discussed more fully later. 
_ The objection might be raised that it is impossible to hold 
converse with one whom we cannot see visibly. The solution, of 
course, lies in attempting to make Christ truly present to us by 
use of our imagination and by the keen insight which faith sup- 
plies. St. Teresa disposes of the objection in these words: 


You will ask me how you can possibly do all this, and say that, if 
you had seen His Majesty with your bodily eyes at the time when 
He lived in the world, you would have done it willingly and gazed 
at Him forever. Do not believe it: anyone who will not make the 
slight effort necessary for recollection in order to gaze upon this 
Lord present within her, which she can do without danger and with 
only the minimum of trouble, should have been far less likely to 
stand at the foot of the cross with the Magdalen.’ 


What shall we say to Christ, what is there to discuss with Him? 
There is almost an inexhaustible amount of discussion matter. We 
can adore Christ, express our love for Him, thank Him for His 
constant and continued favors, bemoan our sins and faults, petition 
Him for those things of which we stand in need, discuss our prob- 
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lems with Him.’ The soul at prayer need never fear a lack of 
suitable conversation material for use with Christ, our friend. One 
may employ the traditional four ends of prayer — adoration (love), 
thanksgiving, contrition, petition. In this way, one will inaugurate 
the conversation with Christ by adoring Him for a while; then he 
will pass on to sentiments of thanksgiving, followed after a reason- 
able time by those of contrition and petition. 

This entire section of our meditation period is a highly personal 
one: each one must speak to our Lord as his own temperament and 
disposition dictates. Each individual pursues his separate career 
with its attendant joys and difficulties; and, consequently, each will 
have different things to discuss with Christ. We would consider it a 
violation of our privacy were someone to suggest an outline for con- 
versation with our parents, friends, or marital partner; it would be 
equally presumptuous for an outsider to intrude in the area of 
personal friendship which exists between Christ and the soul. We 
are to speak with our Lord as to an intimate friend. Our common 
experience teaches us the requirements and procedures in ordinary 
friendly conversation; we are simply asked to apply these concepts 
to our conversation with Christ. 

Our conversations with acquaintances and friends are performed 
easily, effortlessly, and without strain. Our communications with 
Christ are also to be conducted in an atmosphere free of tension. 
Christ does not desire that we struggle and strain to produce 
affections and sentiments — this would make our meditation period 
a distasteful daily chore. Instead, we should speak to our Lord 
simply and slowly, following the inclination of our present mood 
and the inspiration of divine grace. If no satisfactory affection seems 
to be forthcoming on a particular day, we are not to wrestle with 
ourselves until we squeeze out some sentiment of love or gratitude; 
on such occasions it will be quite sufficient to acknowledge humbly 
to our Lord our weakness and spiritual poverty. 


8 St. Alphonsus states: “There is no barrier at the door against any who desire to 
speak with Him; nay, God delights that you should treat with Him confidently. 
Treat with Him of your business, your plans, your griefs, your fears —of all that 
concerns Pat y He Pula have ss, often speak with Him familiarly and without 
restraint” e Way of Salvation and Perfection [Brooklyn: R i 
es ee rf [Brooklyn edemptorist Fathers, 
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Perhaps much of our diffidence in approaching Christ in this 
conversational mode stems from the common misconception that 
prayer is to be employed only when one desires some favor from 
Christ. Such an erroneous attitude can sadly cripple our contact 
with Christ. It is true that the prayer of petition is one form of 
prayer — and a good one at that; but it is not the sole form of 
prayer, nor even the highest one. We pray principally to arrive at 
contact with Christ, and to increase our friendship with Him, 
secondarily, we ask Him trustfully for those things which we 
need. It would be strange if, for example, we were on terms of 
close friendship with a man of some wealth and were to consume 
entire interviews in petitioning him for some donation: one would 
rightly suspect that the acquaintance’s affluence rather than his 
friendship were the primary object of our interest in him. So, too, 
in our dealings with Christ: we ought to be primarily interested in 
Him and only secondarily in what He can do for us. We don’t 
pray to exploit Christ; we pray to express our love for Him. A 
late, eminent layman has developed this thought graphically: 

Soon I learned that only incidentally is prayer an asking for help. 
One should have to ask favors of God no oftener than a sensible 
child asks favors of his father on earth. Prayer is not-a slot machine 
into which you drop a request and a boon falls out of the bottom. 
We do not pray for help, but oftener we pray for help for others, 
and even oftener we pray our thanks for blessings already received; 
above everything else, we pray daily in sheer felicity, in communion, 
in close contact with the Father, asking nothing whatever but the 
joy of knowing Him. 

But let us listen to St. Teresa as she reduces these principles 
to practice, and gives us a glimpse into her own conversation 
with Christ: 

Consider Him bound to the pillar, become the Man of sorrows, 
all His flesh torn to pieces, enduring this torture for the love He 
bears you; persecuted by some, covered with spittle by others, fore- 
saken and abandoned by His friends, having nobody to take His 
part, shivering with cold, and reduced to such absolute solitude that 
you can, alone and without witnesses, come and mingle your sorrows 
with His,.and console one another. . . . Your heart will melt with 


4 Fulton Oursler, quoted in The Catholic Digest, June, 1949. 
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tenderness in beholding in this state the Divine Spouse of your soul, 
and if, not satisfied with looking upon Him, you feel interiorly moved 
to converse with Him, do it; but then be far from you any studied 
language, make use only of simple words dictated by your heart; 
they are the most precious to Him. O Lord of the world, and true 
Spouse of my soul, you may say to Him, how comes it that Thou art 
reduced to such extremity! O my Saviour and my God, can it be 
that You do not disdain the company of so poor a creature as I, and 
that I can be of any consolation to You; for it seems to me that I read 
upon Your countenance that You are consoled in beholding me near 
You? How can it be Lord, that the angels leave Thee alone and that 
even Your heavenly Father consoles You not? Since it is thus, my 
adorable Master, and You have submitted to this excess of suffering 
for love of me, what is this little that I suffer, and of what can I 
complain? Confounded at beholding You in this deplorable state, 1 
am resolved henceforth, my dear Master, to suffer all the tribulations 
that can happen to me, and consider them as treasures in order to 
imitate You in something.® 


It should be evident at this point that St. Teresa insists that 
we talk to God directly during meditation. However, she classifies 
the period of meditation as a conversation; and conversation, in 
the ordinary acceptance of the word, implies a mutual exchange 
of words and sentiments. Does Christ respond to our conversation; 
does He converse with us in prayer? St. Teresa assures us that He 
most definitely does: meditation is not a monologue, but a dialogue. 

She does not intend to infer that this communication from 
Christ implies any supernatural vision or revelation. Christ speaks 
to our souls in simple, ordinary ways; and He speaks to all souls 
who pray to Him — not only to those in the higher regions of the 
spiritual life. A modern commentator on St. Teresa lucidly describes 
the manner in which Christ addresses us during meditation: 


St. Teresa teaches us that God does speak to us when we pour out 
our hearts to Him. We need not think, however, that God makes 
Himself heard in an audible manner. He answers us by sending us 
graces of light and of love whereby we understand His ways better 
and burn with desire to embrace them generously. Listening, there- 
fore, consists in accepting these graces and striving to profit by them.° 
5St. Teresa, Way of Perfection, xxvi. 


® Father Gabriel of St. Mary Magdalen, O.C.D., Little Catechi 
cord, N. H.: Discalced Carmelite oe 1949), p. 29. ppaniaemitcstic 
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An eloquent doctor of the Church, St. Alphonsus, a devoted dis- 
ciple of St. Teresa, discusses the same subject: 

In a word, if you desire to delight the loving heart of your God, 
be careful to speak to Him as often as you are able, and with the 
fullest confidence that He will not disdain to answer and speak with 
you in return. He does not, indeed, make Himself heard in any voice 
that reaches your ears, but in a voice that your heart can well per- 
ceive. . . . He will then speak to you by such inspirations, such in- 
terior lights, such manifestations of His goodness, such sweet touches 
in your heart, such tokens of forgiveness, such experience of peace, 
such hopes of heaven, such rejoicings within you, such sweetnesses 
of His grace, such loving and close embraces — in a word, such voices 
of love —as are well understood by those souls whom He loves, and 
who seek for nothing but Himself alone.’ 


Hence, if we speak to Christ, we may be consoled that He will 
speak to us in return. This is why it has been suggested that, 
during prayer, it is well to vary our verbal conversation directed to 
Christ with periods of silence, during which we can listen to Him 
and offer Him our receptivity. We speak to Christ; He speaks to 
us — we could expect no less of our divine Friend. 

The story is related of a small girl who, after the reception of 
her first Holy Communion, was questioned tenderly by her 
parents as to what she had done when she arrived back at her 
pew and bowed her head prayerfully. She hesitated momentarily, 
and then said in her thin, small voice: “I prayed to our Lord for 
Mommy and Daddy, and for my sister Helen, and my brother 
George; and then I recited the alphabet to our Lord and told 
Him a ghost story.” We, of course, smile indulgently at the naiveté 
and innocence of the small child; but after reflecting on the story, 
we might suddenly wake to the realization that the girl possessed 
the proper approach to prayer —she was actually talking to our 
Lord. What she said to Christ was relatively unimportant, what 
she did was decidedly important: she entered into immediate 
contact with her Friend, Christ. If we could learn to converse 
with Christ as she did, we would be making successful prayer; 
if we could adopt her attitude for the conversation period of our 
meditation, our problems in this regard would be at an end. 


7 §t. Alphonsus, The Way of Salvation and Perfection, p. 408. 
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Simplicity 


That same evening, at the time when the sun seems 
to sink into the broad expanse of the waters, 


leaving behind it a trail of light, 


I sat with You on a lonely rock and let my gaze 


linger on this path of splendor. 


You described it as an image of grace illumining 


the way of faithful hearts here upon earth. 


Then I pictured my own soul as a tiny barque, 
with graceful white sails, 
floating in the midst of the golden stream, 


And I determined never to steer it out of 
the sight of Jesus, so that it might make its way 


swiftly and tranquilly toward the Heavenly shore. 


St. Thérése of Lisieux, The Little Flower of Jesus 


Chap. II, A Catholic Household, p. 55 


trans. Rev. Thos. N. Taylor; P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1927 


There is far more in this article than doctrine on purgatory. That just 
happens to be the title of the book published by the Librairie Du Carmel, 
Paris, and written by Father Philip of the Trinity, lecturer, theologian, 
and rector of the Carmelite International College of Rome. The book 
is translated from the French by Father John of Jesus and Mary, O.C.D., 
superior of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Peterboro, N. H. 


St. Therese on Purgatory 
P. Phillippe de la Trinite, O.C.D. 


“IN THIS is love perfected with us, that we may have confidence 
in the day of judgment.” 

Under the expert guidance of St. Therese of Lisieux, let us 
enter the domain of spiritual childhood and perceive there in full 
relief the keystone of confidence which she so clearly explained. 

Man must ever be mindful of his three last ends: judgment, 
hell, and heaven. No one escapes the judgment as we must all 
render an account of our stewardship, for the good as well as 
for the evil. No one is destined to hell by God. There is not a 
lost soul who will be able to rise up to accuse divine justice. No 
matter what the objective disorder of a human life may be, there 
is formal and subjective sin, only in the measure that there is moral 
responsibility. We must answer to Him who “searches the reins and 
the hearts,”? and who can neither deceive Himself nor deceive us. 

We cannot attain heaven by our natural powers because the 
Beatific Vision is beyond the reach of our human capabilities. God, 
however, refuses the help of His divine grace to no one. At the 
basis of the theology of grace, there are three fundamental truths 


1] Jn. 4:17. 
21 Par. 23:29. 
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as far as confidence in God is concerned. We can sum them up 
briefly. 

1. He who gives is more happy than he who receives.’ God is 
infinitely happy; it is He who is constantly giving. God alone is 
rich; we are beggars. For us to love God is to allow ourselves to 
be loved by Him. Let us never be disturbed by our weakness. It 
should be our joy, for when well understood, it is our strength. But 
let us hesitate to attribute to ourselves the least particle of truth 
or goodness. Everything we possess, we have received.‘ It belongs 
to God and not to ourselves. “Such is our Lord’s way; He gives 
as God with divine generosity, but He insists on humility of 
heart.”® 

2. God gives, but He does not distribute His gifts equally. Al- 
though each of us has his personal vocation, we do not all have 
the same vocation.® 

“I often asked myself why God has preferences, why all souls do 
not receive an equal measure of grace . . .” wrote St. Therese. 
“Jesus deigned to explain to me this mystery. He showed me the 
Book of Nature, and I understood that every flower created by 
‘Him is beautiful . . . that, if all the lowly flowers wished to be 
roses, Nature would lose her springtime beauty. . . . It is the same 
in the world of souls, this living garden of the Lord.”’ 

Inequality is the most important element of harmony. “The 
happier the flowers are to do the will of God, the more perfect 
they are.”® 

3. St. Thomas Aquinas teaches that God distributes His graces 
unequally, but with a love always worthy of Himself, with a 
love unchangeable and simple in the intensity of His infinite 
plenitude.’ 

The little Sister re-echoes him: “I understand that the love 
of our Lord reveals itself in the most simple soul that does not 


3 Acts 20:35. 

41 Cor. 4:7. 

5 Autobiography, Letter 17 to Celine. 
6 Apoc. 11:17. 

7 Autobiography, Ch. 1. 

8 Ibid. 


9S. Th., I pars., qu. 20, art. 3. 
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resist His graces, as in the most sublime soul.”?° “Yes,” she con- 
tinues, “as well in the souls of the holy Doctors who have illumined 
the Church, as in the souls of the child who can utter only feeble 
cries,” as in the souls of the poor savages who have only “the natural 
law to guide them.”" The love of God is revealed in all souls as 
long as they do His will. 

The manner of giving is of much more value than the object 
given, and God can love only with an infinite love.” When we 
consider not the gifts of God but His love, not the different degrees 
of sanctity but the divine quality of the Wisdom which directs 
them, we can readily understand that God loves all the elect 
alike. In this sense, God loves each one of us as much as He 
loves the Blessed Virgin Mary. His love is nothing less than infinite. 
What a consolation! It is the foundation of our confidence. We 
shall be confident in the measure that we realize that we are loved 
by God without measure. 


* + 2 


“Love is repaid only with love,” says St. John of the Cross. 
From the depths of our misery, what will be the perfection of our 
response to divine love? 

This is the teaching of St. John the Evangelist on this point: 
“In. this is love perfected with us, that we may have confidence 
in the day of judgment. . . . There is no fear in love; but love 
casts out fear, because fear brings punishment. And he who fears 
is not perfect in love. Let us therefore love God because God 
has first loved us.”** 

St. Therese who pondered the depths of these verses reveals 
with an enthralling insistence the boldest secret of her Little Way: 
no matter to what degree of the Beatific Vision God calls us, He 
does not will that any of us should suffer the flames of purgatory. 
On the contrary, God wills that we leave earth entirely pure and 
purified with the abandonment of a little child who, after falling 
asleep in the arms of his father, awakens in the brightness of 


10 Autobiography., loc. cit. 

11 [bid. 

128, Th., III pars, qu. 79, art. 5. 
131 Jn. 4:17-19, 
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heaven and leaps without delay into the eternal embrace of 
merciful Love. 

From the lips of St. Therese we have some admirable assertions 
on this point which are theologically sound. To a Sister she said: 
“You do not have enough confidence, you have an excessive fear 
that offends God. Do not fear the pains of purgatory, but rather 
desire to escape them in order to give pleasure to God Who 
imposes them so reluctantly. Be very sure that you will not go to 
purgatory as long as you seek to please God in everything and have 
an unshakeable confidence that, at every moment He purifies 
you in His love and will not leave one trace of sin in you.”™ 

In the Autobiography we find-a remarkable description of the 
mercy of God: 


I understand that all souls cannot be alike. They must differ so that 
each divine perfection may receive special honor. To me He has 
manifested His divine mercy and in this resplendent mirror I con- 
template His other attributes. There, each appears radiant with love, 
His justice perhaps more than the rest. What a sweet joy to think 
that the Lord is just, that He takes into account our weakness and 
knows so well the frailty of our nature. What then need I fear? Will 
not the God of infinite justice, Who deigns to pardon the sins of the 
prodigal son lovingly, be also just to me “who am always with Him?”?* 


A perfect commentary on these thoughts is to be found in her 
letter to Father Roulland, a missionary. 


I do not understand why you doubt your immediate entrance into 
heaven, if the infidels take your life. I realize one must be pure to 
appear before the God of all-holiness, but I know also that the Lord 
is infinitely just. This justice which terrifies so many souls is the very 
basis of my joy and trust. Justice consists, not only in exercising 
severity in punishing the guilty, but also in recognizing right inten- 
tions and rewarding virtue. I expect as much from the justice of God 
as from His mercy. He is compassionate and merciful, long-suffering 
and plenteous in mercy. For He knows our weakness. He remembers 
that we are but dust. As a father has compassion on his children, so 
the Lord has compassion on us!’* 


14 Extract from a circular letter of the Carmel of Lisieux signed by Rev. Mother 
Agnes, dated February 17, 1924. 

15 Autobiography, Ch. VIII. 

16 Ps, 102:13, 14. 
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On hearing these consoling words of the Prophet-King, how could 
anyone doubt that God will open the Kingdom of Heaven to His 
children who have loved Him to the point of sacrificing everything 
for Him? Who have not only left their family and country to make 
Him known and loved, but desire to give their very lives for the One 
they love. . . . Jesus Himself has said that there is no greater love 
than this.1” How can He possibly let Himself be outdone in generosity? 

How could He purify in the flames of purgatory souls already con- 
sumed in the fires of divine love? It is true, no human being is exempt 
from sin; only the Immaculate Virgin presents herself in absolute 
purity before the majesty of God. What a joy to remember that she 
is our Mother! Since she loves us and knows our weakness, what have 
we to fear? How many words I have used to express my thoughts! 
I simply wanted to say that I think all missionaries are martyrs by 
desire and will, and consequently should not go to purgatory. If some 
traces of human weakness remain in their souls when they appear 
before God, I believe the Blessed Virgin obtains for them the grace 
to make an act of perfect love and then gives them the palm and the 
crown they have so justly deserved. 

That, Brother, is my idea of the justice of God. My way is all trust 
and love, and I don’t understand souls who are afraid of such a loving 
Friend. Sometimes, when I read spiritual treatises in which perfection 
is shown with a thousand obstacles and a host of illusions round 
about it, my poor little mind grows weary. I close the learned book 
which leaves my head splitting, and my heart parched, and I take 
the Holy Scripture. Then all seems clear. A single word opens up 
vast horizons to my soul and perfection seems easy. I see that it is 
enough to realize one’s nothingness, and we should throw ourselves 
completely like a child into the arms of God, our Father. 

Leaving to great souls and great minds the fine books I cannot 
understand, I rejoice in my littleness, because only children and those 
resembling them will be admitted to the heavenly banquet. I am 
very happy that in the kingdom of God there are many mansions,?® 
for if there were only one, according to these descriptions, the way 


would seem incomprehensible to me and I would not be able to 
enter.?® 


We know from the circular published in 1944 on the occasion of 
the death of Sister Mary of the Trinity, a novice of St. Therese, 
how much she loved to stress the relationship of the Little Way 

17 Jn. 15:18. 


18 Jn. 14:2. 
19 Letters of Saint Therese. 
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and the doctrine of St. John of the Cross: our nothingness and 
God’s all. In the Divine Glossary, the thought: “Love knows how 
to profit as much from the evil as from the good which it finds in 
us, *° strongly attracted the heart of St. Therese. : 

Sister Mary of the Trinity asked her one day: “If I committed 
little infidelities, would I go straight to heaven just the same?” 
“Yes,” she answered, “but this is not the reason why you should 
practice virtue. God is so good that He would arrange for you a 
way not to pass through purgatory, but it would be He Who would 
lose love by so doing.” On another occasion the saint told her that 
it was necessary, by our prayers and sacrifices, to obtain for souls 
so much love for God that they can go directly to heaven without 
passing through the flames of purgatory.” 

The following dialogue between a novice and St. Therese presents 
the same teaching. 


I had an immense dread of the judgments of God and no argument 
of Sister Therese could remove it. One day I put the following ob- 
jection to her: “We are often told that in God’s sight the angels them- 
selves are not pure. So how can you expect me to be otherwise than 
full of fear?” 

She replied: “There is but one means of compelling God not to 
judge us: we must take care to appear before Him-empty handed!” 

“And how can I do that?” 

“It is quite simple; lay nothing by, spend your treasures as fast 
as you gain them. Were I to live to be eighty, I should always be 
poor, because I cannot save. All my earnings are immediately spent 
on the ransom of souls. 

“Were I to await the hour of death to tender my trifling coins, our 
Lord would not fail to discover in them some base metal, and they 
would certainly have to be refined in purgatory. Is it not recorded 
of certain great saints that, on appearing before the divine tribunal, 
their hands laden with merit, they have yet been sent to that place 
of expiation, because in God’s eyes all our justice is unclean? 

“But,” I replied, “if God does not judge our good actions, He will 
judge our bad ones.” 

“Do not say that! Our Lord is justice itself, and if He does not 
judge our good actions, neither will He judge our bad ones. It seems 
to me that for Victims of Love there will be no judgment. God will 


20 Divine Glossary. 
21 Documentation of the Carmel of Lisieux. 
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rather hasten to reward with eternal delights His own love which 


He will behold burning in their hearts.” 

“To enjoy such a privilege, would it be enough to repeat that Act 
of Oblation which you have composed?” 

“Oh, no! Words do not suffice. To be a true Victim of Love we 
must surrender ourselves entirely. . . . Love will consume us only 
in the measure of our self-surrender.”?? 

“I do not know if I shall go to purgatory and I am not the 
least disturbed. But if I go there, I shall not regret that I did 
nothing to avoid it. I will not be sorry for having worked only 
to save souls. How happy I am to know that our Holy Mother, Saint 
Teresa, thought this.”** 

“If you knew how sweet my judgment will be! Even if God 
scolds me a little, I shall find it sweet all the same. If I go to 
purgatory I will be happy and I will do the same as the three 
Hebrews: I will walk in the fiery furnace singing the Canticle of 
Love. Oh! how happy I would be if in this way I could deliver 
other souls by suffering in their place, for then I would do good 
by ransoming captives.”* 

But it is God Himself who does not will purgatory for us. Toward 
the end of her life, St. Therese points this out clearly: “I would 
not have wished to pick up a straw to avoid purgatory. All that 
I have done, I have done to give pleasure to God and to save souls 
for Him.” 

A religious who approached the Saint at the time of her last 
ilIness wrote in a letter to her family: “When we go to see her, 
we find her much changed, very thin. But she is always calm and 
has a pleasant word. She sees death coming with joy and does not 
experience the least fear. When we spoke to her about purgatory 
for ourselves, she said: Oh! how you trouble me, you do a great 
injury to God in believing that you will go to purgatory. When we 
love there can be no purgatory.””* 

“Listen to how far your confidence must extend! It must make 
you believe that purgatory was not made for you, but only for 

22 Autobiography, p. 310. 

23 Novissima Verba, June 4. 

24 Ibid., July 8. 


25 [bid., July 30. 
26 Documentation of the Carmel of Lisieux. 
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those souls who have forgotten merciful Love or who have doubted 
its purifying power. Jesus is blind to the faults of those who are 
endeavoring to respond to this love. He counts only on the fire 
of love which covers all sins, and above all on-the fruits of His 
perpetual sacrifice. Yes, in spite of your little infidelities, you can 
hope to go straight to heaven. God desires it more than you do, 
and He will certainly give you what you hoped for from His 
mercy. It is this confidence and abandonment which He will re- 
ward. Since He understands your weakness, His divine justice 
has arranged to cope with it. While relying on this assurance, take 
care that He does not lose love.’”?’ 


= * = 


St. Therese does not hesitate to affirm that the sufferings of 
purgatory are useless. What does she mean by this? Theologians 
unanimously teach that in purgatory we no longer merit, we no 
longer increase in love. These sufferings, then, are useless insofar 
as they do not increase our growth in the love of Christ. We are 
judged by love, and we shall be judged by our love in the evening 
of life.* While bearing their sufferings, the souls in purgatory 
expiate their faults — and this is justice since they did not expiate 
them on earth as they should have —and it is above all mercy 
since they are preparing themselves in this way, despite their past 
negligence, to enjoy the vision of God face to face, who allows 
not the slightest impurity. But they do not increase in love. 

Do the souls in purgatory pray for us? One thing is certain, 
according to the views of St. Therese: It is not in virtue of the 
divine plan that the souls detained in purgatory pray for us. It is 
on earth that they should have accepted more generously their 
redeeming cross (a cross, all things considered, less heavy to bear 
than the sufferings of purgatory): it is in the glory of heaven, 
which they should have enjoyed from the moment of death, that 
their prayers for us would rise as incense in the sight of God. 

But do the souls in purgatory pray for us? Theologians are not 
in agreement on this point. 

“Those who are in purgatory do not enjoy the Beatific Vision 


27 In the School of Saint Therese of the Child Jesus, pp. 36-37. 
28 Maxims of Saint John of the Cross. 
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in which they could see our thoughts and actions. That is the 
reason we do not implore their help through prayers,” writes St. 
Thomas Aquinas. He continues: “Those who are in purgatory are 
superior to us because they can no longer offend God; but they 
are inferior to us because they endure sufferings. From this last 

oint of view, they are not in a position to pray for us, but we 
should rather pray for them.” 

In her marvelous “Treatise on Purgatory,” St. Catherine of 
Genoa passes over this question in silence. This silence is generally 
interpreted as a negative answer to this question. 

But the thought of the Curé of Ars contradicts this opinion: 
“It is certain that these poor souls can do nothing for themselves, 
but they can do very much for us. This is so true that there is 
scarcely a person who has invoked the souls in purgatory without 
having obtained the grace asked for.”®° 

St. Catherine of Bologna wrote in a similar manner: “I have 
recourse to the souls in purgatory in order that they might present 
my requests to the Eternal Father, and I feel that I owe the success 
of my prayer to their intercession.”** 

Now is the theological position of St. Thomas Aquinas weakened 
by the devotion to the souls in purgatory as it is currently prac- 
ticed? Not necessarily, it seems, because God and the saints in 
heaven can reward us for the assistance we give to the souls in 
purgatory. Moreover, these souls, at their entrance into heaven, 
can repay us for what we have done to deliver them. They can even 
make a return to us for what we would have done if God liberated 
them in view of these future deeds. 

St. Therese prayed for the souls in purgatory. Each night she said 
six Our Fathers and six Hail Marys in order to gain indulgences for 
them. She also made the Heroic Act for them. Speaking of Pranzini 
for whom she had Masses offered, she said: “He really needs them.” 
But no one remembers that she ever prayed to the souls in purgatory 
or that she attributed any graces to their intercession.®” 


29S. Th., Ila—Ilae, qu. 88, art. 4, ad Sam et art. 11, ad 2am. 


80 First Sermon for the Commemoration of the Dead, D iti 
Beauchesne, 1925, T. IV, p. 177. t ral Tne ae 

31 Life, c. 12, n. 118. 

82 Information given by the Carmel of Lisieux. 
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The Little Way is not confined to a privileged class. It is open 
to all those who wish to keep a childlike simplicity or to recover 
it once it has been lost. 

Listen to the Saint: “Oh, Mother, how consoling is the way of 
Love! Without a doubt we can fall, we can commit infidelities; but 
Love, knowing how to draw profit from everything, quickly con- 
-sumes what is displeasing to Jesus and leaves only a profound and 

humble peace in the depths of the heart.”** 

“Some persons may think that it is only because I have been 
preserved from mortal sin that I have such a great confidence in 
God. Make it quite clear to all, Mother, that even if I had com- 
mitted every possible crime, my confidence would remain un- 
shaken, for I should then feel that the multitude of my offenses 
would vanish as a drop of water cast into a fiery furnace. It would 
also be well to relate this story of a converted sinner who died of 
love. People will lend a willing ear at once, and this example will 
encourage them.” 

_ This is the story she told: “It is related in the Lives of the Fathers 
of the Desert that one of them converted a woman who was a 
public sinner, and whose evil life scandalized the whole country- 
side. Touched by grace, that poor sinner followed the Saint into 
the desert, there to accomplish a rigorous penance. On the very 
first night of the journey, however, even before she had come to the 
place of her self-imposed solitude, her earthly ties were snapped by 
the violence of her repentant love. At that very moment the holy 
man saw her soul being carried by angels to the bosom of God. This 
is a striking example of what I mean, but such things defy 
description.”** 

Is this bold? Yes. Is it rash? Not in the least. “Where sin abounded, 
grace does more abound”* for contrite and humble hearts. The 
good thief acknowledged his sins: “For us it is justice,” he said, 
“and Jesus promised him heaven on that very day.” 

St. Therese teaches that after falling into sin, we should have 
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two psychological reactions which complement one another: first, 
we must be sorry for the pain caused to God; second, we must re- 
joice in our weakness. “Yes, I am happy to feel myself small and 
weak. . . .”°’ “Now I am resigned to seeing myself always imperfect 
and I even find my joy in this.”** “You wrote me that you felt your 
weakness. This is a grace.”*® “It is in weakness that strength is per- 
fected.”*° Let us learn not to depend on our virtues, on our merits, 
on our works, but, what is infinitely better, on the gratuitous help 
of the divine omnipotence, infinitely merciful with regard to our 
poverty. This is the secret of the way of the spiritual childhood. 

Let us call to mind the Centurion, the Publican, Mary Magdalen. 
Let us live in the atmosphere of the Gospel and we shall be saved. 
“God is love,’*t and He is love for all without exception. “Oh, Jesus, — 
what cannot I say to little souls about Your unspeakable condescen- 
sion! I feel that if You were to find a soul weaker than my own, You 
would be pleased to bestow even greater favors upon it, provided 
it abandoned itself with entire confidence to Your infinite mercy.” 

“If I lead you into error with my Little Way, don't think that I 
will let you follow it for a long time. I would appear to you very 
soon to tell you to take another route. But if I don’t come back, then 
believe in the truth of my words. . . .”** 

Therese expresses a thought of St. Thomas Aquinas almost verba- 
tim when she adds here: “One never has enough confidence in 
God Who is so powerful.”** Then she quotes the words of St. John 
of the Cross: “We obtain from Him all that we hope for.” 

St. John of the Cross teaches in The Dark Night that only a 
small number of souls goes straight to heaven at the moment of 
death. “Souls who have arrived at the perfection of love are small 
in number. Since love has worked a complete purification in them, 
they do not pass through purgatory.”** The Curé of Ars says: “It is 

37 Autobiography, Ch. XI. 
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certain that there are few of the elect who escape the fires of 
purgatory, and the pains they endure there are beyond all that we 
can understand.”** 

St. Therese speaks to us of “a large number of little souls” and 
of “a legion of little victims” that she wishes to draw into the 
luminous path of spiritual childhood. Popes Benedict XV, Pius XI, 
and Pius XII stress the universality of this doctrine and this call. 
“The Way of Spiritual Childhood is the secret of sanctity for all 
the faithful scattered throughout the world.”*’ “We trust that all the 
faithful contemplate her with the intention of imitating her.”** “She 
fascinates the world with the magic of her example, an example that 
everybody can and should follow.”*® “There are from one end of the 
world to the other millions of souls whose interior life has undergone 
the beneficent influence of this little book, The Story of the Soul. 
... You are great, O Little Saint, you have become the refuge of an 
entire humanity, praying, suffering, and fighting, which has recourse 
to you each day.”*° 

A nun of the Order of the Blessed Virgin Mary of Mount Carmel — 
the Order of the Scapular — has the mission of taking up again the 
_ simplicity of the Gospel in a Christian world, which, under the in- 
fluence of heresies, has hardened and congealed the face of God. 
The traditional devotion of the Scapular expands and flourishes 
marvelously in the teaching of St. Therese when she treats of 
merciful love and in the conclusions she draws from it with refer- 
ence to purgatory. God is our Father: Christ is our Brother; the 
Church is a family; the Holy Spirit our Love; and the Blessed Virgin 
Mary is our model, mediatrix, and mother. We are all little children, 
let us have, therefore, the simplicity of little children for heaven 
belongs to them. 

s = % 

Make a practical resolution of participating every morning in 
the Eucharistic mystery either sacramentally, ie., by assisting at 
Mass and receiving Holy Communion, or spiritually, i.e., by formu- 
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lating the desire to do so in your heart. Renew the Act of Oblation 
to Merciful Love. “The sacrament of the Eucharist works the same 
effect in man that the Passion of Christ has produced in the world.” 
This effect implies the canceling of all the penalties due to sins.” 
Let us recall how this advantage is applied to us through the 
Eucharist, under its double aspect of sacrifice and sacrament. 

As a sacrifice, the Mass remits the penalties due to sins.** The 
faithful, who assist at the Mass, offer the Body and Blood of Christ 
with the priest in virtue of the “royal priesthood” which was con- 
ferred on them at Baptism. Their offering is a title of pardon in 
direct proportion to their fervor, their confidence, and their love. 
The Body and Blood of Christ have a value in themselves which is 
without limit, but “in satisfaction we consider more the affection of — 
him who offers than the value of the thing which is offered; thus, 
the Lord said of the widow who put her mite into the treasury: 
‘She has done more than all the rest.’ ”** 

There is another point of doctrine which is too little known and 
which Pope Benedict XV pointed out very clearly in his Brief, 
Sodalitatem, of May 381, 1921: 

On this subject, we must point out above all that the profit drawn 
from the Mass is much more useful to the living than to the dead. This 
profit, in fact, is applied in a manner more direct and with greater 
certitude and abundance to the living who are well disposed and 
have the right intention. Since this is so, we can obtain, while living, 
along with the gift of perseverance, the facility of appeasing the 
divine justice and of removing entirely, or in part, the penalty which 
would remain to be expiated in the fire of purgatory. 

Very many people, through forgetfulness or through ingratitude, 
often become blameworthy by neglecting to have Mass celebrated 
in order to purify the souls of those whom they love. But there is a 
far greater number who, to the grave detriment of their spiritual 
profit, do not know that the Sacrifice of the Mass will serve them 
more if they have it celebrated for themselves while living, instead 
of charging their heirs, their relatives, and their friends to do this 
after their death.*¢ 
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“The Eucharist is the sacrament par excellence," “the end of all 
the other sacraments”;®* it is the consummation of the whole spir- 
itual life,”®’ because its chief fruit is “the unity of the mystical 
Body,”®° i.e., the grace of love,®! that love which is “the bond of 
perfection” and which “covers a multitude of sins.” 

Holy Communion gives us the power to increase in love, but it 
also remits the penalties due to our sins indirectly, for “the fervor of 
charity obtains not only the remission of sin, but also the remission 
of the penalty due to sin . . . in proportion to our devotion and 
fervor.” “The fact that the penalty is remitted only partially, and 
not totally, is not because of any defects in the power of Christ, 
but because of the mediocrity of devotion.”** One fervent Com- 
munion kindles a fire of love “more sanctifying than the fire of 
purgatory, °° because it makes us increase in love at the same time 
that it purifies. 

We know the magnificent power of the sacrament of Baptism 
which remits all the penalties dué to sin; we know the benefits of the 
sacrament of Penance accompanied by satisfaction; we know the 
richness of the treasury of indulgences; we know the sweet obliga- 
tion of the Viaticum in danger of death. But what is not realized is 
_ that the primary purpose of Extreme Unction is to facilitate man’s 
direct and immediate enjoyment of the Beatific Vision at the mo- 
ment of death. St. Thomas teaches that “by Extreme Unction man 
is prepared to receive immediately the glory of heaven.”” It is up 
to us not to overlook this great benefit. 

“Is any one among you sick? Let him bring in the priests of the 
Church, and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord. And the prayer of faith will save the sick man, 
and the Lord will raise him up, and if he be in sins, they shall be 
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forgiven him.”** “The result of this sacrament is the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, whose unction blots out any sins if any yet remain to 
be expiated, as also the remains of sin; it also relieves and confirms 
the soul of the sick man by arousing in him a great confidence in 
the divine mercy, so that the sick person is consoled and thus bears 
more readily the inconveniences and discomforts of his sickness; 
he also resists more easily the assaults of the devil, and sometimes, 
when it is expedient for the salvation of his soul, he recovers his 
bodily health.” 

When considering the sacraments, one must avoid two extremes: 
indifference toward them, on the one hand, and mechanical recep- 
tion, on the other. St. Therese expresses her burning love for the 
Eucharist. “Oh, if only I could receive Holy Communion as often 
as I desire! But, O Lord are You not all-powerful? Remain in me 
as in a tabernacle and never separate Yourself from Your little 
Victim.””° 

She also had a great desire to receive Extreme Unction.”* But she 
never forgot the primacy of faith, of confidence, and of love, the 
primacy of the spirit without which the letter is dead. “The chief 
plenary indulgence which is within the reach of everybody, and can 
be gained without the ordinary conditions, is that of charity which 
covers a multitude of sins.””? 


2 ol 2 


“. .. In order that my life may be one act of perfect love, I offer 
myself as a holocaust to Thy Merciful Love, imploring Thee to con- 
sume me unceasingly, and to allow the floods of infinite tenderness 
gathered up in Thee to overflow into my soul, so that I may become 
a martyr of Thy love, O my God! May this martyrdom one day re- 
lease me from my earthly prison, after having prepared me to appear 
before Thee, and may my soul take its flight — without delay — into 
the eternal embrace of Thy Merciful Love! 

“O my Beloved, I desire at every beat of my heart to renew this 
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oblation an infinite number of times, ‘till the shadows retire,’ and 
everlastingly I can tell Thee my love face to face.””® 

“If Thy Justice which avenges itself upon earth must needs be 
satisfied, how much more must Thy merciful love desire to inflame 
souls, since “Thy Mercy reaches even to the heavens!’ O Jesus, 
permit that I may be that happy victim — consume Thy holocaust 
with the fire of Divine Love!” 

“Dear Mother, you know the flames of love, or rather the oceans 
of grace, which filled my soul when I made that Act of Oblation on 
June 9, 1895. . . . Since that day love surrounds and penetrates me; 
at every moment God's Merciful Love renews and purifies me, 
cleansing my soul from all traces of sin. I do not fear purgatory, for 
though I know I do not deserve even to enter with the Holy Souls 
into that place of expiation, I also know that the fire of love is more 
sanctifying than the fire of purgatory, that Jesus could not will use- 
less suffering for us, and that He would not inspire me with the 
desires I feel were He not willing to fulfill them.”” 


Simplicity or World Destruction . 


Without simplicity, which involves a single eye and a predominant love, we cannot 
govern either ourselves or others, morally or politically; we cannot develop our 
personalities sufficiently to control our agents and instruments. Odd snippets of per- 
sonality intrude erratically, giving contradictory directions for our daily activities. 

Unless our men of religion, education, industry, and politics become more simple, 
we shall end up more hapless than Melville’s Captain Ahab who, before he brought 
his ship and crew to destruction, said in a flash of sanity: “All my means are sane; 
my motives and object mad.” Unfortunately our means are as mad as our purposes, 
as we pile up weapons of extermination, which — if used — could wipe out all 


of mankind. 
— Father William of the Infant Jesus, O.C.D. 
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Father M. McKeon, S.J., philosopher, lecturer, and writer, is presently 
director of Le Moyne College School of Industrial Relations, Syracuse, 
INGO: 


Simplicity Is Not a Simple Matter 
Richard M. McKeon, S.J. 


IF THE reader considers himself wise in a worldly sense and, to 
use the slang expression, “has all the answers,” he will find little to 
attract him in this exposition of simplicity. Few people in high 
places would like to be called simple. The word in ordinary con- 
versation is far from flattering for it implies that something is wrong 
with one’s mental health. It is allied with foolishness. 

But it does have a better meaning. The dictionary states that 
simple means sincere, free from affectation, artless, unsophisticated. 
To be such in the natural order is most commendable. Yet it is best 
to consider simplicity as a Christian virtue worthy of cultivation. 
For here the qualities of true simplicity are absorbed in love of 
God. Simplicity has been defined as the radiance of truth in a soul 
that loves God. 

In his classic treatise Simplicity Bishop De Gibergues writes: 
“Simplicity is purity of intention. This is had when one keeps before 
himself in all his thoughts, words, and acts the same end —the 
doing of God’s will. To be simple is to see, love, and desire God in 
all creatures and in all things; it is to purify one’s life with God. 
It is the soul of the spiritual life.” 

The qualities of simplicity are best seen in little children. They 
are content with their state. They have directness of purpose. They 
lack duplicity. No wonder, then, when Jesus desired to correct the 
worldly aims of the Apostles, He set before them a little child and 
said: “Amen I say to you, unless you be converted and become as 
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little children, you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Whosoever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, he is 
the greater in the kingdom of heaven” (Mt. 18:3, 4). 

The Apostles did not understand this lesson fully for a long time. 
Ambition does not die in a day. Other faults take years of discipline 
before they are curbed. Even these good men, schooled directly by 
Christ, would have to wait until after Pentecost for the Holy Spirit 
to fill their souls with that love which purifies one’s life with God. 

One way to appreciate what simplicity is will be seen from the 
negative side. Simplicity avoids self-seeking. It is indifferent to 
success. It does not crave praise from men. When good is done, 
there will follow what is termed today job satisfaction. This is 
natural. But the job was done not to win the approbation of others, 
especially that of superiors. 

Simplicity avoids willful preference for certain places, com- 

panions, and occupations. It only keeps in mind what is God’s will. 
This is not an easy task either for religious or lay people. It cares 
little for the opinions of men, for its eyes are set on “first the king-_ 
dom of God and His justice.” 
_ Simplicity is not a pose or pretense. In this respect Father George 
F. Johnson, S.J., once wrote: “It does not ‘TI you into coma, as 
though no other pronoun existed except in the first-singular. It be- 
lieves there have been great men and women beyond its own family 
circle. It does not profess a sympathy which it does not feel, nor 
praise what it inwardly despises. It shuns these hypocrisies, because 
it never forgets that God is the searcher of hearts, while its own 
heart is open to His eyes. Injustice is an evil, but it is worse to feign 
justice; envy is an evil, but it is worse to feign affection; pride is an 
evil, but it is worse to feign humility.” 

On the positive side, simplicity has complete trust in God. The 
child ever seeks its mother having full trust that she will provide 
protection, consolation, and all the sweetness of love. In like manner 
we must approach to God as Jesus cautioned His Apostles. Faults 
will arise, even serious sin will occur, but if we soon come to our 
senses, we shall run to God with childlike confidence to obtain 
forgiveness. 

The simple person will mind his own business. And his principal 
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business is the salvation of his soul. To this end he will try to ap- 
praise all things correctly. What is honor? Power? Pleasure? If these 
impede progress toward the kingdom of God, they must be set aside 
or used with indifference. 

Simplicity is allied with guilelessness. The guileless person thinks 
no evil. Certainly Jesus bestowed very high praise upon Nathaniel 
when He said: “Behold, an Israelite indeed, in whom there is not 
guile.” A guileless man has a special magnetism. In his presence the 
troubled heart will not hesitate to pour forth its sorrows and to 
seek consolation, for here is one whom it will respect. If faults of 
others are known to him, they will be buried as in a tomb where 
there is no voice, but silence and forgetfulness. If the faults are 
public, then, as ivy covers an old brick wall and hides the cracks 
and weathering of time, so the ivy of our love must cover the faults 
in the character of our neighbor. 

Simplicity is a mark of true prayer. Certainly it is most unbe- 
coming to be affected in the presence of God. He desires all the 
qualities of the child to enter into prayer. The greatest prayer com- 
posed by Christ, the Our Father, implies that we are truly children 
seeking help in our necessities from a most generous father. 

In the parable of the Publican and Pharisee this quality of prayer 
is stressed by our Lord. The poet, Richard Crashaw, pointed out 
the lesson of this parable when he wrote: 

Two went up to pray. Oh rather say 
One went to brag, the other to pray; 
One stands up close and treads on high 
Where the other dares not send his eye; 


One nearer to God’s altar trod, 
The other to the altar’s God. 


Bishop DeGibergues has written that the four principal signs of 
simplicity are: “Indifference to your own success; joy in the success 
of others or in their spiritual progress; freedom from all willful 
preference for any one thing, from all decided attachment to any- 
thing — attachment to the will of God above all things; neither 
to desire or court the praise and approbation of men for the good 
that you do, and to retain your calm and interior peace, if, on 
the contrary, you receive only reproaches and blame.” 
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At times good people seem to sense a contradiction in certain 
words of Jesus. They will read the line: “Let your light shine 
before men that they may see your good works, that they may 
glorify your Father who is in heaven” (Mt. 5:16). Then later on 
the admonition: “Take heed that you do not your justice before 
men to be seen by them; otherwise you shall not have a reward 
of your Father who is in heaven” (Mt. 6:1). 

There is no contradiction. Why? Certainly the first precept tells 
us to do good. This sets an example for our neighbor to follow. In 
so doing God receives greater glory. We are not to do good to 
satisfy our pride. God alone is the true end of our actions. 

The second precept warns us not to act from merely human 
motives, for example, to be noticed and praised by men. If we do, 
then we lose merit in the sight of God. It is a reminder that self- 
love never completely dies. Here it is not a question of self-love 
manifesting itself in sin, but seeking to usurp in good deeds the 
glory which belongs to God. 

Take a medical student. Is he studying hard merely to make 
excellent grades and be assigned to an important post later on. 
where men will bow down before him by reason of his reputation? 
Or is he striving to become a good doctor so that he may relieve 
the sufferings of his patients, practice countless acts of unseen 
charity, and thus win not only the hearts of men but the blessing 
of God to whom he refers all his actions? 

The Jesuits have a motto: “For the greater glory of God.” But 
this motto should be followed by all true Christians. It embraces 
the ideal of simplicity. It is not easy to obtain. It calls for prayer 
and acts of mortification. The great St. Thomas Aquinas in this 
respect has given us a prayer worthy of daily repetition. “May 
all transitory things, O Lord, become worthless in my eyes, and 
may all that is Thine be dear to me for Thy sake, and Thou, my 
God, dear above all else. May I loathe all joy that is without Thee 
and desire nothing that is outside of Thee. May I seek my delight, 
O Lord, in laboring for Thee and loathe all rest that is without 
Thee.” 

People who gain the virtue of simplicity will find themselves 
misunderstood especially by the worldly wise. For the latter place 
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a very high value on riches, honors, and pleasures. If one avoids 
these as ends in themselves, something must be wrong. The simple 
person is not dumb. He will be conscious of ridicule expressed or 
restrained. The occasions for practicing humility will be many. 

Knowing himself more intimately, the simple person will not 
worry about the opinion of others. True self-knowledge urges one 
to rush to God in complete trust of His goodness. In this trust he 
finds the peace which surpasses understanding. 

In the quest for simplicity there is the perfect model, Jesus 
Christ. His entire life portrays this virtue to its ultimate degree. At 
Bethlehem lowly shepherds and rich kings came to worship Him. In 
the flight into Egypt He accepted with Mary and Joseph the 
hardships involved as a manifestation of God’s will. Without 
ostentation at Cana He performed the first miracle that joy might 
prevail at a marriage feast. As He preached the Gospel, there was 
no discrimination in His audiences — rich and poor, high and low — 
all were invited to hear. 

There was no hesitancy before cruel men who later would send 
Him to be nailed on a cross of shame. Sinners were forgiven, not 
despised. And certainly in many a parable simplicity was most 
manifest. At the Last Supper in the institution of the Holy Eucharist 
and in His message of love to His Apostles every word and act 
center around glory to God the Father. And if simplicity is radiance 
in a soul that loves God, who will deny that it shone in triumph 
despite the seeming defeat and terrible darkness of Calvary? 

The quest for simplicity will mean a hard struggle. It calls for 
constant examination of our conscience to see if we are truly 
sincere in the removal of all meanness, cunning, pretense, envy, 
and sniping at the reputation of others more successful. Yet here is 
the challenge if we seek to imitate our Lord. 

To this end it is well to meditate on the virtue of simplicity. 
Do we order our lives to conform with the divine will? Do we re- 
view our actions evaluating them from the eternal standard as 
well as the temporal? God is everywhere. Are we conscious of His 
presence in the office, factory, home? Progress toward simplicity 
will not be measured by months or years, but by a lifetime dedi- 
cated to seeing, knowing, and loving God’s will in all things. 
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MARY, MOTHER OF GOD, Introduction by Henri Gheon, 
with critical notices by Renee Zeller, 
Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, $10.00 


ST. PIUS X, a pictorial biography by Leonard von Matt and 
' Nello Vian, translated from the German by Sebastian 
Bullough, O.P., 


Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, $6.00 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI, a pictorial biography, by Leonard 
von Matt and Walter Hauser, translated from the German 
by Sebastian Bullough, O.P., 
Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, $6.50 


Here are three splendid-looking books from the Regnery Company. 
You get the feeling, from the technical excellence of the printing and 
binding, that they are, more than anything, publisher's items. 

All three are beautiful to look at. Art and photography combine 
to yield pictures of rich and, at times, inspiring beauty. They are indeed 
books to be looked at, over and over. They are library treasures. 

But treasures are costly, and these, surely, are not for every man’s 
library. Of the three, the most expensive and most beautiful is also the 
most successful. 

Mary, Mother of God has 132 plates, 20 in color, from paintings 
by the masters of the Western world — Madonnas by El Greco, Giotto, 
Botticelli, da Vinci, and a score of others whose recognized genius 
found noble expression in creating the Marian image. 

This striking volume does not pretend to be a “life of Mary,’ 
though it does offer a variety of interesting and markedly different 
concepts of the Virgin Mother of God and Man as she passes from 
the Annunciation through her place in the Holy Family to her throne 
in heaven. 

Neither does the book pretend to be a history of Western art, 
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though it does partially accomplish that purpose, ranging as it does 
from Cimabue in the thirteenth century to Henri Rousseau who died 
in 1910. 

The marvelous reproductions are prefaced by the scholarly general 
appraisal of Henri Gheon, and are followed by the brief pointed 
critical notes of Renee Zeller. Printed in France (and not, unfortunately, 
without the blemish of typographical error), the text is admirably 
translated by Yetta Arenstein and Ethel Duncan. 

St. Pius X is the first of a projected series of picture biographies of 
great saints, featuring the skilled camera work of Leonard von Matt, 
noted Swiss photographer. The effect is eye-appealing but altogether 
uneven. The 150 photographs, many of them contrived and quite 
remote from the subject at hand, circumscribe to some extent the 
biographical essays rather woodenly written by Nello Vian. 

There are, for example, full-page pictures of a turkey; a girl from 
Riese, which happens to be the Saint's home town; sheep grazing 
beside a road; and the yard rule and flatirons used by the Pope's 
mother. These pages give little insight into the life of the Saint. 

But the picture improves with the appearance of Volume 2 in the 
series, even though von Matt this time has to span more than 700 
years to capture the spirit of the times and places visited by St. Francis 
of Assisi. 

St. Francis and his followers, of course, helped considerably by 
leaving to von Matt’s camera a wealth of material — landscapes, founda- 
tions, and art treasures peculiarly Franciscan. 

Again, however, the camera runs off course occasionally and _ re- 
cords scenes that have at best a tenuous connection with the beloved 
Poverello. But the pictures are handsome and interesting, however 
disconnected. There are 200, all told. And the story by Rev. Walter 
Hauser, translated by Rev. Sebastian Bullough, O.P., guided but not 
entirely limited by the photographs, is simply, almost poetically, written 
and a joy to read. Wisely, Father Hauser has steered clear of the 
historical Franciscan controversies. 

And obviously, this—like the work on Pius X—is not a serious 
attempt to add something startlingly significant to the body of knowl- 
edge on the Saint, but is rather the offering of a new technique in 
supplementing that accumulated knowledge with visual side lights — 
pictures that occasionally do help us to see the Saint’s lifé in sharper 
perspective. 


Wm. A. McNamara, Providence, R. I. 
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PLAYED BY EAR: The Autobiography of Father Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J., 
Loyola University Press, Chicago, 1956, 398 pp., $4.00 


A conscious acknowledgment of the approach to death, though it 
would seem ordinarily to be weighted down with sorrow, might possibly 
admit of keen spiritual joy in the recollection of rich and varied ex- 
periences had in the cause of God and one’s appointed destiny. 

Perhaps this accounts for the lightheartedness and cheer which 
permeate Played By Ear, a pleasant autobiography written by Father 
Daniel A. Lord during the last few weeks of his earthly life. For, 
even though this remarkable priest was fully aware that the seed of 
death was within his body, he was eminently tranquil and happy; and, 
as he paused to reflect on his many happy memories and to record 
the voices and heartbeats of those with whom he had been intimately 
associated, his pen seemed once more to be charged with the same 
modesty, tenderness, and uncritical enthusiasm with which millions 
had been long familiar. The thoughts of his solidly religious family 
and educational background and of his distinguished career as a writer, 
a teacher, and a priest seemed to gather themselves together within his 
soul and to give him an encouraging reassurance of his lasting contri- 
bution to an important period of history. “To me,” Father Lord said, 

“this is the most exciting period of history. I am glad that I have 
known it. I would not willingly have missed it for anything.” 

Yet none of the intellectual work of Father Lord had been profound 
in the scholarly acceptance of that term; nor had any of his social 
contributions been revolutionary, as dictionaries define that word. The 
entire message of his many pamphlets, books, plays, magazine and news- 
paper articles had been concerned simply with the “obvious.” Yet, if 
he admitted that his writings dealt with the obvious, Father Lord 
contended without shame that he was “master of the obvious.” More- 
over, he maintained without condescension that “the obvious is what 
most of us need and constantly miss.” Too many, according to Father 
Lord, had ignored the simple but extremely important truths of Catholic 
life; and he had determined to give expression to these truths in all 
his literary work. It was his preoccupation with the obvious that led 
some of his critics to call him superficial and on occasion to refer to 
his writings as “talcum powder mixed with good wheat.” But to such 
criticism Father Lord paid little, if any, attention. Though he sincerely 
reverenced those who were his superiors in knowledge, and though 
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he was even willing to admit that his critics were sometimes right, 
he insisted on his privilege of participating in a necessary, even it 
somewhat limited, apostolate. 

It was perhaps an innate modesty that caused Father Lord to stop 
at the mere surface of things. There was, he felt, much to be defended 
on the surface; and, further, there was on the surface much to be still 
explored. “Events and places and people catch and hold my attention. 
I am fascinated by new places and strange foods and unusual customs 
and books that are different from the general run of books.” F ather 
Lord took no delight in the cynicism and bitterness of George Bernard 
Shaw, Sinclair Lewis, and the idol smashers of their sort who tempered 
enthusiasm. He was not by temperament, apparently, an enthusiast or an 
optimist, but he had schooled himself to be such over the years. He 
loved simple homespun wisdom, but without discarding the fruits of 
-his own successful academic training as a Jesuit. He always enjoyed 
the largest views of things; and this is why his life’s story embodies 
opinions not only on modern education, family life, the preschool 
training of children, and social entertainment but also on creative 
writing, the motion-picture industry, and the work of a secretary. All 
these cursory insights are stimulating and will encourage sober reflec- 
tion. Of specific interest to the young who are pondering the questions 
relating to a possible vocation to the priesthood are Father Lord’s 
recollections of his entrance to the Jesuit novitiate at Florissant; but 
the story of his association with Father Garesché in the founding of 
The Queen’s Work and with others in the formation of a motion-picture 
code of morality constitutes inspirational reading with a much wider 
appeal. 

All these matters are fascinatingly arranged in rather lengthy letters 
specifically addressed to friends of Father Lord. This form of writing 
gives a particularly personal tone to the entire collection and helps to 
make it a fresh and engaging picture. 

One can hardly help but admire the disquieting vigor and initiative 
with which Father Lord directed himself to a number of challenging 
tasks. And one cannot but ask how he who had found his human life 
so engrossing and who had dedicated himself to it so perseveringly 
could lay it down peacefully and cheerfully. 


Thomas P. Coffey, New York, N. Y. 
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SEEDS OF THE DESERT; THE LEGACY OF CHARLES 
DE FOUCAULD, by René Voillaume, Prior General 
of the Little Brothers of Jesus; translated and adapted 
by Willard Hill with a preface by John LaFarge, S,J., 


Fides Publishers Association, Chicago, 1955, xii + 368 pp., 
$4.50 


Charles de Foucauld was successively (and successfully) aristocratic 
rué, army officer, explorer, author, Trappist Brother, convent gardener 
and handy man, priest, brother to the nomadic Touaregs of the Sahara, 
and martyr. During the latter part of his life, consumed by a deeply 
personal love for Christ, the poor workman of Nazareth, he sought to 
live among the poorest and most abandoned as a living witness to the 
teaching of Christ—as a presence recalling Christ among them. This 
ideal of Father de Foucauld, who was later known as Brother Charles 
of Jesus, was the fruitful “seed” of the desert which brought forth the 
present congregation, “The Little Brothers of Jesus” who seek to live 
and work as poor men among the poor for the love of Christ. Seeds 
of the Desert is a collection of talks and letters addressed to the members 
of the Little Brothers of Jesus by Pére René Voillaume, one of their 
founders and the present superior-general. It is primarily an exposition 
of, and an instruction in, their way of life. 

It is an interesting and inspiring book. Beginning with an excellent, 
brief biography of Father de Foucauld it continues with chapters on 
various aspects of religious life. Much of the material would be as 
valuable to the lay person as to the religious. For the former, earnest 
in his desire to follow Christ, here is a blueprint for the Christ-life 
in the world. For the religious here is a severe indictment of formalism, 
of mediocrity in the spiritual life; here is a luminous picture of a way 
of life in which one is a “delegate” representing Christ before His 
lowliest people all day and representing those people before God in 
adoration at night. 

The chapters entitled “Standing Delegates to Prayer,” “The Prayer 
of the Poor,” and “To Be ‘Saviours with Jesus’” are especially beautiful, 
offering as they do a way of sanctification for Everyman — another 
Christ seeing Christ in his neighbor. There are sections whose inspira- 
tion lies in the manner in which they are told. Reading of the Passion 
as described by Father Voillaume one reads nothing new indeed, but 
one realizes with a newness that is a shock what this meant to the 
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Man-God. Reading of the need for persevering trust, one is brought up 
short by the picture of Christ walking on the water and saying, “Come.” 

Seeds of the Desert is undoubtedly an excellent book, and doubly 
worth the reading: first, as an antidote against mediocrity in one’s own 
spiritual life, and, second, as an interesting account of a growing com- 
munity filling a need in the Mystical Body of Christ. Throughout it the 
personality of the author: the strength, gentle patience, and fatherly 
anxiety seem to come through to the reader with as much force as 
does the spirit of Brother Charles of Jesus. 

On the debit side, Father Voillaume in his foreward regrets the 
lack of time which prevented his editing this material more thoroughly 
when it was being compiled into book form, and one cannot but agree. 
These letters and conferences were composed for the help and guidance 
of the young community, and in several instances it would seem that 
a more stringent cutting of the material would have resulted in a 
better book. It does not seem necessary that the early weaknesses ap- 
parent to the superior-general and understandably noted by him should 
have remained in the work when it was “adapted” by the translator for 
a more general public. Second, much that Father Voillaume deplores 
in religious life as it is lived in communities today does not seem 
an unfailing concomitant of religious life in the United States. And 
even beautiful and inspiring material such as is contained here suffers 
when written in long involved sentences at the end of which the reader, 
mentally breathless, trips on a preposition. Father Voillaume deserves 
better of his translator. 

Sister M. Francesca, C.S.C. 
Holy Cross Academy 
Boston, Mass. 


A SAINT OF THE WEEK, by Desmond Murray, O.P., 
Henry Regnery Company, Chicago, 300 pp., $4.50 


The saints of God have a universal and timeless relevance for Chris- 
tian people, and a practical awareness of their lives and example gives 
a freshness and vitality to our understanding of the truths of faith. 
It is for this specific reason that Father Desmond Murray's A Saint 
of the Week is a welcome addition to modern devotional literature. 
For, in this work, the author provides us with a concise and pleasantly 
informal account of the lives of the more important saints of the 
liturgical calendar; and, in a series of pointed lessons which crystallize 
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the contributions of each saint to the development of the Church, he 
outlines his salient virtues and applies them with sensitive discrimination 
to the problems of modern life. 

This new and very practical presentation of the lives of the saints is 
designed especially for those who wish to become more familiar 
with the great men and women of the Church whose virtues have 
merited for them some mention either in the Collects or the Canon of 
the Mass. But aside from this special excellence whereby the careful 
reader will be enabled to increase his participation in the liturgy, this 
sound and interesting study would be a valuable volume as a basis 
for family and group reading and discussion. 

The faith of those whom Father Murray describes was no mere 
logical necessity weighted down with academicism; it was the most 
living of all energies in those whose conspicuous courage and sacrifice 
have made them, in actual fact, the admiration of all Christendom. 
Although none of the portraits in this volume is particularly intense 
or flashing, each has vigor and clarity and is thoroughly informative. 
Among those treated are St. Peter and St. Paul, St. Francis de Sales, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Patrick, St. Joseph, St. Augustine, and St. 
Therese of Lisieux. 

Although one should like to avoid any harsh criticism of this helpful 
volume, it is impossible not to take exception to occasional remarks 
which the author makes in his interesting lessons. When Father Murray 
speaks of “Television” as “the curse of modern life” or when he directs 
himself to an analysis of the spiritual meaning of money or material 
possessions, he seems to have omitted some of the factors that are 
involved in each consideration. 

But, assuredly, none of these items does material damage to this en- 
gaging work to which the reader will return many times. 

Thomas P. Coffey, New York, N. Y. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE VOID, by Leonard A. McCann, 
C.S.B., 
The Basilian Press, Toronto, Canada, 146 pp. 


It is a very real pleasure, especially after reviewing Two Portraits of 
St. Therese of Lisieux, to welcome Father Leonard A. McCann, C.S.B., 
into the growing ranks of those authors who are showing a quite true 
understanding of the works of St. John of the Cross; and therefore, 
likewise, a true insight into both the theological and practical principles 
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of the spiritual life as it is actually found in souls. If only more writers 
would follow in his footsteps, a great boon would fall to our present 
and coming generations in the better understanding of the oneness 
and unity of the spiritual life which would have the practical result of 
producing more saints. 

Father McCann sets out to show the relationship between the 
“void,” as expounded by St. John of the Cross, and the principles of 
theology, as explained by St. Thomas Aquinas. In this he credits him- 
self commendably. The finest part of the book, I think, begins on page 
95, “The True Source of Christian Mystical Experience,” and continues 
through Chapter I of Part II. In these pages there is to be found an 
excellent explanation of the need for more than the merely active 
phase of the Dark Night for union with God. These pages alone would 
make the book worthwhile. 

Although I highly recommend this book to sincere students of the 
spiritual life, I do not by any means agree with all its postulates and 
conclusions. Father McCann, while presenting in places a unified picture 
of the spiritual life, unfortunately confuses and obscures his picture 
by too definite subdivisions of both the void and the night. He seems 
to imply that there are at least five distinct voids or five nights, yet 
he admits a certain concomitancy between certain of them. It would 
seem more logical (and very great evidence can be drawn from 
St. John’s works), to speak only on one void and one night which 
progressively divests man of his sensible and spiritual imperfections 
at first in a primarily active manner and then gradually a combination 
of active and passive action until ultimately God works almost com- 
pletely passively in the soul. 

Likewise, one must be very careful in explaining the fifth principle 
of mystical experience as the author outlines. Although St. John says 
that God infuses love into the soul, it will be very hard to find any 
evidence of his implying that such “charity becomes the objectum 
formale quo; i.e., the means of knowledge.” Quite to the contrary, for 
St. John most often distinguishes between knowing and loving, the 
former being the basis for the latter. 

All in all, this is a scholarly and interesting work. 


Father Gabriel, O.C.D., Boston, Mass. 
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SURPRISING MYSTICS, by Herbert Thurston, S,J., 
Regnery, Chicago, 238 pp., $3.95 


For those who have followed Father Thurston in his previous works, 
this posthumous book, edited by Father Crehan, will be welcomed as 
the last words of a profoundly erudite man on a subject too superficially 
dealt with by many, pandering to an unhealthy interest which is 
prevalent, regarding the extraordinary manifestations which sometimes 
accompany mysticism — whether true or false. 

The theologian, spiritual director, or scientist will find in this rather 
small book of two hundred pages a sort of compendium of the many 
and varied preternatural manifestations accompanying the mysticism 
of the better known of the border-line mystics, from the twelfth century 
to the present day. For these this work will be invaluable as a reference 
book. From it they may gather in short compass the fruits of many 
patient hours of reading, research, judging, and compiling; this done 
for them by one ably qualified for the work and edited by one of like 
qualifications. 

For the average reader, the phenomena described will not only be 
“surprising,” but in many details they will prove shocking, if not repelling. 
The author may well be congratulated for the delicacy with which these 
facts are managed; only enough space being given to them to make the 
study complete and the author's judgment of the case convincing. For 
those readers who follow the teaching of St. John of the Cross, perhaps 
the most valuable service this book will render is to. make them prize 
more highly the Saint’s axiom that faith is the only proximate means 
of union with God. In the sketches before them is luminously out- 
lined the further teaching of the Mystical Doctor: that in the borderland 
where sense and spirit meet, the devil is very active. The Saint's 
assurance that scarcely one soul is found who is not hindered herein 
is high-lighted here by means of contrast: the simplicity of the Saint's 
way of Toda y Nada and the complexity exhibited in all these studies, 
and this without attaining to evident sanctity the direct road of the 
practice of the theological virtues, as against that of subjective experi- 
ence. 

We should be grateful to both author and editor for making available 
to the present-day reader matter which hitherto has been available to 
the few. References to the subjects treated of in this work are often 
seen in current spiritual books, and many with a healthy interest in 
things mystical will find the reading of much of this book interesting. 
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It will never be one’s bedside book, or vade mecum; it may well make 
many praise God that it is possible to love and serve Him unto 
entire self-donation, without having to skirt the morass of these 
questionable experiences. We should, however, remember that “to 
those that love God, all things work together unto good,” and God 
alone is judge in the human psyche; God alone can evaluate, where 
man — even the most scientific — is bewildered and confounded. 
A Carmelite Nun 


NEW VOCATION FILMSTRIP ANSWERS YOUTH’S 
QUESTIONS 


The call to the religious life still puzzles youth. Far too many 
girls fail to realize that there is nothing startling about a vocation 
to the Sisterhood. Too many parents share like sentiments. To 
enlighten youth and parents and to stimulate interest in the topic 
of vocations the Sisters of Christian Charity announce a new audio- 
visual filmstrip, “Behold the Handmaid of the Lord,” a dramatized 
full-color representation of a specific vocation. 

It is more than just the story of one girl or of one particular order 
of Sisters. Mother Pauline von Mallinckrodt’s story could have been 
any girl’s story. The problems are both real and perplexing. Her 
solution of them has made a challenging audio-visual filmstrip in 
full color, complete with dramatized story and musical background, 
a production of Catholic Visual Education, Inc., of New York. 

In 106 frames of live art work there unfolds the example of 
another Mary to all interested in furthering God’s work in the 
world. A valiant woman of the mid-nineteenth century, Pauline 
von Mallinckrodt turned her back on the world when it had most 
to offer her of wealth and social position. 

The filmstrip, two 10-inch LP records in album, and a teacher’s 
manual may be procured from the 


Sisters of Christian Charity Sisters of Christian Charity 
Mallinckrodt Convent or Maria Immaculata Convent 
Mendham, New Jersey Wilmette, Illinois 


